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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


“Trve no meaning puzzles more than wit.” Ministerial compli- 
cations become more and more unintelligible. Lord John Russell 
was left at the close of last week in his favourite position of an 
insurmountable difficulty. He had told the House of Commons 
that Ministers were again brought toa stand. Mr. Baillie’s Cey- 
jon motion he represented as a declaration of want of confidence ; 
if it were carried Ministers must resign: and until it were af- 
firmed or negatived, the financial business of the session must be 
arrested. Mr. Baillie has declined the invidious character of 
drag-chain on the sessional business ; but still the car of state does 
not move on. No new day has been fixed for the amended finan- 
cial statement. Mr. Baillie’s motion cannot have been the real 
cause of its postponement. 

One thing only is apparent—that from some inexplicable or 
unexplained cause Ministers cannot get on with their business. 
Every person gets out of their way to leave the passage free. Lord 
John Manners and Mr. Disraeli have been rebuked for voting with 
Tord Duncan. Mr. Baillie has been snubbed, and informed that 
the party would not embarrass Ministers by supporting his motion. 
It is no external hinderance that impedes the progress of Lord 
John Russell's Ministry; it must therefore be their own innate 
weakness and incapacity. And Lord Stanley takes care that every 
ty shall be given them to show that they can or will do 
nothing. 

The result seems obvious. Time is urgent: the financial busi- 
ness of the session must be huddled up somehow or other. The 
Estimates will be voted, with a superticial scrutiny for the sake 
of appearances ; and any budget approved, because money must be 
had. Ministers have convinced everybody that it is impossible to 
help them; and the Conservative Free-traders have voluntarily 
put themselves out of the field so long as the present Anti-Papal 
erment endures. Lord Stanley appears to be inevitable. The 
money-votes once passed, he will have nothing to fear from the 
present House of Commons till a new session. He can go through the 
session reckless of being left in minorities, and dissolve at his own 





question of secondary importance. The Proconsul has been 
removed from his government; he can do no more harm; new 
men may adopt wiser measures, and the past may be remedi 
The English public is not vindictive, and is generally willing 
enough, provided a man be deprived of the power of doing harm, 
to let him subside into obscurity. The valle important question 
connected with Ceylon now relates to the means adopted by the Co- 
lonial Office to screen Lord Torrington, and when it could no longer 
support, to let him down easily. The manner in which the Com- 
mittee of the Commons was worked last session by Mr. Hawes 
and assistants, so as to divert inquiry from the Ceylon insurree- 
tion, its causes and consequences, to scandalous personal charges 
and recriminations between the Governor and some of his Council, 
and to make the mere personality of the information thus elicited 
a pretext for keeping the whole evidence taken by the Committee 
secret, is what now concerns the public. There is good reason to 
fear that the Colonial Office has succeeded in perverting a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons into an instrument for the conceal- 
ment of official delinquency. This, rather than the faults and follies 
of Lord Torrington, is what the Legislature is now called to sit in 
judgment upon. Lord Torrington’s administration is a thing of the 
past, matter for history, and very insignificant matter too. But 
the proceedings in last year’s Committee are pregnant with sus- 
picion: they indicate on the part of the Colonial Office a daring 
abuse of the forms of justice to protect offenders, which, if it has been 
perpetrated, and shall be left unexposed and unpunished, may help 
to overturn our Colonial empire. The materials for a deliberate 
judgment on this subject will soon be complete. The evidence 
taken by the Ceylon Committee has been published as unaccount- 
ably as it was withheld; the report of the Commission has also 
been published, and the evidence must follow. When all these 
documents have been produced, it will be time to bring up the 
Colonial Office for judgment. 

In the House of Commons, the debate on the second reading of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, adjourned over from last Friday, has 
engrossed almost exclusive attention. It is impossible to read the 
report of this debate without a sense of melancholy and humilia- 
tion. It is not that there has been any lack of ability on all sides. 
The ingenious reasoning of Mr. Roundell Palmer, the comprehen- 
sive views and massy eloquence of Sir James Graham, are not more 
remarkable than the busy research of Mr. Newdegate, the earnest 
enthusiasm of Lord Ashley, or the provoking cleverness of the 
eccentric Member for Surrey. But, with few exceptions, all 
who have addressed the House have been speaking Goside the 
question: their speeches had little reference to the bill; they 
were general professions, delivered apparently with an eye to 
a general election, supposed to be not very remote. The exhibi- 
tions of the Ministerial supporters of the bill have been eminently 
discreditable. Lord John Russell’s speech, in particular, sedu- 
lously ignored the measure and its details. But the most painful fea- 
ture of the discussion is the sectarian animosity which has embitter- 
ed it, and which reached its climax when Mr. Henry Drummond 
was dealing out invectives against the Roman religion in all its 
tenets and practices, amid fierce interruptions from the Irish Mem- 
bers and vain appeals to the Speaker to put a stop to the scan- 
dalous brawl. ‘The House of Commons seemed for a time to have 








convenience. The elections are pretty certain to turn chiefly on the 
“Papal aggression,” and he has assumed the character of its most 
zealous opponent among our political leaders. Already the first 
faint flutterings of a general canvass are perceptible. The coming 

have got a “cry,” however insincere a one—it is “ Protection 
and Protestantism.” 
The venue of the Ceylon indictment has been changed to the | 

House of Lords. When Mr. Baillie declined to incur the respon- 
sibility of arresting the sessional business by his motion, Sir Ben- 

amin Hall suggested that the question might more appropriately 

discussed in the other House: the two Peers whose conduct 1s | 
arraigned would be there to answer for themselves, and the Lords 
had no financial business on hand to be impeded by the debate. 
On this hint Lord Torrington appears to have spoken ; for on 
Tuesday he gave notice of a motion on the subject for that day 
fortnight. 

_ The way in which the recalled Governor has shaped his mo- | 
tion docs not manifest any great eagerness to challenge a final de- 
liverance of his peers on his conduct in Ceylon. After the lapse of | 
a fortnight, he will move that a message be sent to the House of | 
Commons for a copy of the evidence and report of its Committee on | 
the affairs of that colony. In making this motion, he will have 
an opportunity to state his own case; but as he only moves for 
evidence the Lords will of course decline to pronounce any opinion 
on that case till the evidence be before them. Lord Torrington is 
bold, but cautious in his boldness. 

The truth is, that his conduct in Ceylon has sunk into a 


| 





laid aside its legislative character, to indulge in a carnival repre- 
sentation of a brawling and vituperative controversy between some 
John of Tuam and Reverend Tresham Gregg. 





Schwarzenberg and Manteuffel are as inadequate to the task of 
giving Germany a constitution as Von Gagern or Robert Blum. 
Austria and Prussia appear to stand at present in pretty much the 


| same relation to each other in that country that Lord John Russell 
/ and Lord Stanley do here. ‘ 
' efforts to organize an efficient general government, but neither can of 


Fach is able to neutralize the other’s 


itself accomplish anything. The latest news is that the Dresden 
conferences are suspended, and not likely to be resumed! To this 
seemingly well-substantiated fact is appended a large volume of 
more apocryphal revelations, based partly upon —_ partl 
upon stories of court intrigues at Berlin and Vienna, whie 


| have found their way into French journals, and may per- 


haps emanate from ministers incapable of keeping secrets, 
or perhaps from kitchen ara. When the one grain 
of truth is winnowed from this bushel of chaff, the real state 
of affairs is probably nearly as follows. Austria desires to be re- 
ceived into the Germanic Confederation with all her subjects, ter- 
ritories, and populations, and to obtain the presidency of the Fe- 
deral Executive. If Austria obtain these objects, the Emperor be- 
comes de facto sovereign of Germany, with power to avail himself 
of the resources of that nation to establish and consolidate his au- 
thority throughout his dominions. The people of Germany have 
an obvious interest in opposing such a scheme, inasmuch as under 
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it their money and soldiers might be wasted in contests which no- 


ways concern them. The Princes of Germany are also threatened by ‘ 


the arrangement. Under the Empire, a theoretical distinction: at 
least was made betweem the wn, mod and the Gtand. Duke or 
Elector of Austria. | As-Emperor, he was liege lord-of all the Ger- 
man Princes, but as Grand Duke he was merely the equal of the 
other Electors. On the death of each Emperor, his successor had 
to undergo an election. From the time of Sigismund the Imperial 
dignity had remained in the house of Austria, but in virtue of an 
elective title. The other Princes could still flatter themselves, 
that if in the course of events the power of Austria should decline 
and the power of any other house increase, that other might in 
time mount the Imperial throne; and, looking to the progress 
of Prussia, it could not be deemed that such a transfer of au- 
thority was impossible. To concede the claims now advanced 
by Austria, would be to invest her with a preéminence and power 
over the other German Princes such as she never possessed under 
the Empire. From such submission the policy and pride not 
only of Prussia but of all the sovereign states that have risen 
on the ruins of the Empire alike recoil. The German Princes 
Prussia included) are willing to join with Austria to put 

own the revolution, but they are not willing to make them- 
selves vassals of Austria. Austria, however, appears resolute not 
to ally herself with them on any other terms. Nor are they in a 
favourable condition for exacting better terms. An honest league 
among themselves to counteract Austria is out of the question; 
for Prussia is as intent as Austria upon “mediatizing” the other 
governments, and one and all of them have broken with the Ger- 
man people. 





The legislative session of the American Congress has terminated. 
Its proceedings offer little matter for comment beyond the fact 
that it has passed over without any attempt to modify the Tariff. 
The Free-trade principle upon which the Tariff is based has been 
strengthened by another year of unquestioning submission to it. 





The Indian journals announce the arrival of Mr. Mackay, the 
Indian Commissioner of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, at 
Bombay. ‘The Bombay Chamber of Commerce have given Mr. 
Mackay a cordial reception, and promised him all the assistance in 
their power to promote his inquiries. 








. . . 
Dehates aud Wroceedings im Parliament, 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lonns. Monday, March 17. Law of Patents promised—Registration 
of Assurances Bill, explained by Lord Campbell, read a second time, and referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Tuesday, March 18. Ceylon Question; Notice of Motion by Lord Torrington. 

Thursday, March 20. No business of interest. 

Friday, March 21. County Courts Extension Bill, read a second time. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, March 17. Westminster Bridge ; Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire concerning a new site—Mr. Baillie’s Ceylon Motion postponed—Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill; adjourned debate continued, and again adjourned. 

Tuesday, March 18. The Census; conversation raised by Mr. Goulburn on the 
Returns—Order of Public Business—New House of Commons; progress— Tithe 
Rent-charges in Ireland; Mr. Sadleir’s Motion debated and withdrawn—Rajah of 
Sattarah; Mr. Anstey’s Motion dropped for want of a seconder—Papal Aggression ; 
adjourned debate continued, and further adjourned till Thursday. 

Wednesday, March 19. Mr. Frewen’s Hops Bill, thrown out on second reading— 
Mr. Williams's Sunday Trading Bill, read a second time, and referred to a Select 
Committee—Expenses of Prosecution Bill, Apprentices and Servants Bill, and Ap- 
pointment of a new Vice-Chancellor Bill, passed through Committee. 

Thursday, March 20. Elective Council for New Brunswick—Passports; Mo- 
tion by Lord Mahon, for an Address to the Queen for further facilities, withdrawn, 
on Lord Palmerston’s favourable assurances—Papal Aggression; adjourned de- 
bate continued, and adjourned till Friday—Consolidated Fund Bill, read a second 
time. 

Friday, March 21. Public Business—Aretie Expedition— Papal Aggression; ad- 
journed debate continued, and adjourned till Monday—Steam Navigation Bill, leave 
given to Mr, Labouchere. 

TIME- TABLE. 


The Lords. The Commcens. 






Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 

Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjournment. 
Monday ..0..ccecee0e ae tvs Th 50m | Monday ...ccseeecess Ce és 12h 30m 
Teceday 2... cccccscee Sh .... Sh4im | Tuesday... coon GR. 12h 30m 
Wednesday.......... No sitting. | Wednesday ......... Noon .... Sh 58m 
Thursday.......+.0++ 5h 6h lim | Thursday . 4h ..(m) th m 
PPI .cccccsscccses 5h Th lim | Friday ...ccccccccess th 12h 30m_ 





7 Time, 40h 28m 
161h 59m 


Sittings this Week, 5; 
this Session, 


“4 ; Time, 7h 5m j 
— 47h lim 


Sittings this Week, 
this Session, 27; 
Mr. Bariure’s Motion vron Cryton. 

Soon after the commencement of public business on Monday, Lord 
Joun Russevt asked Mr. Baillie, whether he had made any arrangements 
with the other Members who have precedence over him on the 25th in- 
stant, so as to enable him to bring forward the motion of censure against 
Lord Torrington and the Government on that day? 

Mr. Baiiure regretted that he was absent on Friday, when Lord John 
wished to put a question to him on this subject ; but before he proceeded 
to give an answer, he must take the liberty of observing, that he thought 
he had great reason to complain of the course Lord John seemed about to 
take. 
Lord John had said that the motion of which notice had been given for 
the 25th of this month was a motion of censure upon her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and that therefore he would not bring forward the financial measures 
of the session so long as the motion respecting Ceylon remained unde- 
termined. That was putting Mr. Baillie in the invidious position of seeming 
to obstruct the public business; and it also put the motion itself not on its 
real merits, but as a question of confidence or want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment, and that at a time when the noble Lord was aware that there was 
no other party in the country prepared to take office. The question which 
he desired to bring forward was one of long standing; and he could 
not help feeling some surprise at the virtuous indignation which the 
noble Lord all of a sudden seemed to feel at it. Surely the noble Lord 
must have been for the last three years looking forward to the dis- 
cussion of such a proposition. Notice was given by himself last ses- 
sion, which was delayed by the refusal of evidence; and he submitted 
to that delay: but he did not abandon his intention, and he now moved 
in it without being in the least influenced by factious motives, or liable 
to the charge that he wished to oppose impediment to public business. 


23; — 








from the Ministerial benches.) 








ete 
He could perfectly understand the difficulties in which the noble Lord found 
himself placed. Lord John, perhaps, anticipating a defeat on this questi 
was anxious to avoid the trouble of preparing those measures which it was 
his duty to bring‘ before Parliament : bat the noble Lord was much mistagen 
if he supposed Mr. Baillie would allow himself to be rendered instry. 
mental to any plan for img the noble Lord to escape from those funo. 
tions which he had assumed and the public exigencies called on him to dis. 
charge. The course, then, which lay before him was perfectly clear: he 
should for the present remove his motion from the notice-book, reserving to 
himself full power to bring it forward when he thought proper ; which would 
be at such a time and in such a state of the public business as would not 
render him obnoxious to the charge of impeding the great financial measures 
of the Government. 

Lord Joun Russext said that Mr. Baillie had somewhat mistaken him— 

“The honourable gentleman has attended for about three years to the 
affairs of Ceylon. He stated at the commencement of these proceedings, jp 
moving for the Ceylon Committee, that he wished to censure the conduct of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the local Government. He has 
continued in these opinions, and he wishes to bring forward a resolution jn 
conformity with those opinions. To that course I have no objection : that 
to which I object, and to which I have a right to object, is that any honour. 
able Member, after making a charge involving an_ accusation of wantop 
cruelty against a late Governor of one of her Majesty's Possessions, 
and of full, complete, and unqualified approbation by the Colonial Se. 
cretary of State of those proceedings of wanton cruelty, should not imme. 
diately bring that question before the House. (Cheers.) This I can venture 
to say, that not only among numerous precedents of accusation, but of mo- 
tions of censure brought before the House, there never has been an instance 
of an honourable Member giving notice of that which was clearly and dig- 
tinetly a vote of censure against a great department of the Government, 
with a Secretary of State at the head, and refraining from bringing that 
question to an immediate issue. (Cheers.) It was in reference to that 
point that I put my question to the honourable gentleman. I did not com. 
plain of him, because I naturally supposed that he was anxious to bring on 
the motion upon the day named by himself. What I said, and what I was 
justified in saying, was, that the Government, with such an accusation hang. 
ing over their heads—with a motion of censure in abeyance, upon which no 
opinion had been pronounced—could not begin any great measure not al- 
ready introduced, and must pause until this House gave an affirmative or 
negative to that motion. What I am about to state I am exceedingly sorry 
to say, because it may comprehend not only the honourable gentleman, with 
respect to whose opinions I have nothing to say, but may regard others who 
intend to give support to the honourable gentleman’s motion. With re- 
spect to late transactions it was said, and justly said, of all the par- 
ties in this country who might be expected to desire or assume 
the administration of affairs, that their conduct was perfectly fair and 
honourable to each other, and that, engaged as they had been in 
political conflicts, no feeling of personal dissatisfaction, still less of 
personal animosity, was exhibited. I rejoice that an opinion was 
thereby spread among the public of the honourable conduct of parties, and 
that such was the feeling of those engaged in those transactions: but I must 
say, if it is to be the conduct of a great party to say that they have a charge 
of wanton cruelty against a Peer of the realm, and late Governor of a colony, 
and a charge against the Secretary of State of the Colonies of approving of 
that wanton cruelty, and at the same time to hang up the charge indefi- 
nitely, never to state when they will bring the question before the House 
and put it to issue, I must say that the opinion with respect to the fair and 
honourable conduct of public parties, at least as regards the supporters of 
such a motion, must be greatly changed.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Disrartt reminded the House, that a very large volume, contain- 
ing the evidence taken before the Ceylon Committee, had only been re- 
cently delivered, and could not yet have been perused with sufficient at- 
tention ; besides, a mass of important documents, submitted to the Com- 
mittee, were not yet in the hands of Members, nor would they be ready 
for a fortnight yet to come: under such circumstances it ought to ocea- 
sion no surprise that Mr. Baillie withdrew his motion from the notice- 
book for the present, for, had he brought it on he must have done so dis- 
advantageously. 

The House should remember that the question was in its nature a grave 
judicial inquiry ; that the documents were not yet before them ; and, though 

is honourable friend had fixed the 25th, yet, if Members did not go on with 
their notices from early days to later, they would not be able to obtain, 
as it were, that locus standi in the notice-book which would eventually 
assure them of an opportunity of getting their questions discussed. (Cheers 
It was manifestly necessary to make these 
——s attempts as to the time of bringing forward motions. Nor was 
this all. At the recommendation of the Committee a Commission was sent 
to the colony to inquire into circumstances of great interest. The report of 
that Commission was laid on the table, but with no copy of the evidence 
taken before it, though that evidence was sent to this country. When the 
honourable Member for Inverness-shire inquired of the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies the reason of that, he was told that by an un- 
fortunate circumstance the evidence which had arrived had been sent 
back to Ceylon, on account of its being necessary for a court-martial in 
Ceylon on the conduct of Captain Watson. But from the papers before 
the House it appeared that the Commissioners in Ceylon had sent to this 
but authenticated 


country their report, and not the evidence, an 4 
copy of the evidence. Now, let them mark this. A copy of the evi- 


dence taken before the Commission could not be required by the court-martial 
at Ceylon, because the authenticated copy of the evidence would not be an 
official document before the court. The court-martial ought to be and must 
be in possession of the original evidence. What necessity, then, was there 
for sending back the copy? The reason, therefore, given by the Under- 
Secretary of State for sending back the copy was not only extraordinary but 
unparalleled, and under all the circumstances, to say the least of it, most 
unsatisfactory. Yet, under these circumstances, the House having only just 
received the evidence taken before a Committee which sat two years—and 
having just experienced these strange and suspicious circumstances with re- 
spect to the evidence taken before the Commission sent to Ceylon—the First 
Minister of the Crown, in a tone of virtuous indignation, appealed to the 
House against what he called the unfair conduct of a great party. (** Hear !’’) 
If that Minister were in the position which he desired to be, he would have 
been the last man to wish the House of Commons to arrive at a conclusion 
upon a judicial question in the absence of the necessary evidence. 

Sir Grorcr Grey called on the House to mark the difference between 
the reasons given by Mr. Baillic, and those of his friend, leader, and pro- 
tector, Mr. Disraeli. 

While the honourable Member for Inverness-shire professed to de- 
sire not to stand in the way of more important measures, the real reason 
esca from the honourable Member for Buckinghamshire,—namely, that 
the honourable Member was not prepared, and dared not, under present cir- 
cumstances, bring forward the motion. The honourable Member for Inver- 
ness-shire said he would withdraw the motion, reserving to himself the right 
to bring it forward at some future period; but the honourable Member for 
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Buckinghamshire, exhibiting great zeal for his friend, said that when the 
notice Was put on the paper the honourable Member for Inverness-shire 
knew that he had not the remotest chance of bringing it forward on the day 

and had not the materials at hand by which he could substantiate a 
charge he had allowed to circulate through the country. (Cheers.) Agree- 
‘oe with Mr. Disraeli that this is a judicial question, Sir George hoped that 
this was not a specimen of the spirit with which that inquiry would be com- 
menced and conducted on the part of gentlemen opposite. (“' Hear, hear !’’) 

Mr. Rorsvuck stated his understanding of the case, pro and con. 

The noble Lord was wrong in this matter; the honourable Member for 
Inverness-shire was wrong; but of all who were Wrong none were more 
wrong than the honourable Member for Buckinghamshire, who had shown 
pe was totally unacquainted with the whole matter, and had brought for- 
ward a charge against the Colonial Office wholly unconnected with the mat- 
ter in hand, and who fabricated—if he might use the expression without 
dishonour—an accusation which the honourable Member for Inverness-shire 
never thought of. Nothing could be more evident than that this mode of 
proceeding had been adopted for party purposes. Let the people then under- 
stand that all their great interests—colonies, finance, and other important 
matters of legislation—were all now in abeyance, because the pretensions of 
some twenty gentlemen who have been in the habit of monopolizing the 
administration of the country, cannot be agreeably settled. (** Hear, hear !’’) 
...« He knew very little of the motion, and he should not say anything as 
to what might be the verdict of a jury; but he would say that the accuser was 
pound as a man of honour to come forward—the country had a right to demand 
that he should justify his accusation, which involved a crime no less than mur- 
der, said to have been committed by the governor of a colony while represent- 
ing thiscountry. If there were any great crimes that was one. He honoured a 
man for bringing a great criminal to justice; but he could not say he ho- 
noured that individual who made a grievous accusation, and = b after- 
wards, he might say, skulked from it. 

Sir Bensamin Haut. justified Lord John Russell for the course he had 
taken ; and suggested that, without inconvenience to the public business, 
the subject might be taken up in the other House, where both Lord Tor- 
rington and the Colonial Secretary were present to answer for themselves. 

Next day, in the House of Peers, Lord Torrtneton gave notice that 
on Tuesday the Ist of April he should move, 

“That a message be sent to the Commons for a copy of the report with 
the evidence of the Ceylon Committee.” 

This appeared to him the earliest moment at which it would have been 





right or desirable for him to call their Lordships’ attention to the matter | 


on which he now begged their momentary indulgence. 

“The affairs of Ceylon, during my government, have been matters of noto- 
riety in this country, and have caused considerable sensation. I have been 
most anxious to take the earliest opportunity to vindicate myself before your 
Lordships and the country from the charges which have been made against 
me. I have been anxious for an opportunity of doing so; but, considering 
that the matter has been under the consideration of the other House of Par- 
liament for nearly two years—that motions have been made and notices 
given with respect to it—I felt that it would be improper and presumptuous 
in me to present myself to your Lordships’ notice until the matter should be 
settled and decided in the other House. I now call your Lordships’ attention 
to the fact—and I trust [ am not out of order in doing so—that an honour- 
able Member of the House of Commons lately placed on the books of that 
House a motion of a most grave nature, visiting my noble friend the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies with severe reprehension, and charging me with parti- 
cipating in acts of a grave and fearful nature, and, moreover, as it appears to 
me, charging those who acted under my authority, and to whom I gave 
power at a dangerous and critical time to punish certain persons whom it ap- 

red to me, and, I may say, every man in authority in Ceylon, desirable 
to punish for rebellion. Notice was given that this motion would be brought 
forward in the other House of Parliament on the 25th of this month. The 
notice has gone forth to the world stating that the representative of the 
Sovereign in a distant colony has been guilty of acts of inhumanity, and, in 
fact, charging me with grave and fearful crimes. Those who know me will 
hardly suppose that I could wantonly have committed or allowed to be com- 
mitted acts of so fearful and grave a nature ; but will believe that none but 
the difficult circumstances in which I was placed, and which it will be my 
duty at another time to explain to your Lordships, could have induced me to 
adopt the course I took. { believe I acted rightly as an honourable repre- 
sentative of my Sovereign under difficult and trying circumstances in a dis- 
tant country. I cannot help calling your Lordships’ attention to the fact 
that when ex-parte statements were made with respect to these transactions, 





have not been pursued with vigour, I have come down to this House to an- 
nounce that on the day mentioned I will make a statement to your Lord- 
ships; and in appealing to the highest judicial tribunal of the country, I 
am sure that justice will be done to me, and that your Lordships will put 
aside all statements which have been made elsewhere. I shall have to claim 
the kindness and attention of the House, and I am satisfied I shall be able 
to prove to your Lordships that I have done my duty to my Sovereign and 
my country.” (“ Hear, hear!” fromthe Treasury bench.) 
Pvusiic Bustness. 

Replying to Mr, Disrarui, on Monday, the Cuancentor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER said that the Budget should come on after the close of the debate 
on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill: the first open day, however, must be de- 
voted to the Army Estimates: Government could not fix a day for the 
Budget. ' 

Parat Accression: Apsournep Denate. 

[The very brief notice of the debate on the second reading of the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill, on Friday the 14th, in our last week's Postscript, 
omitted to state that the Earl of Anunpet and Surrey moved as an 
amendment, that the bill be read a second time on that day six months. ] 


The main features of the adjourned debate on Monday night were the 
speeches of the So.icrron-GENERAL and Mr. GouLnurn in favour of the 
measure, the speech of Mr. Carpwe.t against it, and three maiden 
speeches by new Members, two of them for and one against the bill. 

The Soxicrror-GeneraL, who spoke the last but one in the debate, 
devoted himself to the exposure of an egregious fallacy pervading the 
speeches of those who had opposed the bill, that because we have granted 
to the Roman Catholics the free and unfettered exercise of their religion, 
we must grant the establishment of their hierarchy. 

But the means adopted to establish the hierarchy involve a breach of our 
municipal and constitutional law; and are a violation of the public law of 
Europe, of the sovereignty of our state, and of our national independence : 
to declare that swc/ measures must be tolerated by the Government and Par- 
liament of this country, because some people think that the Koman Catholic 
Church would be better governed by archbishops and bishops than by vicars- 
apostolical, is a proposition monstrous, untenable, and impossible to be con- 
ceded. Traversing familiar grounds of argument, the Solicitor-General sup- 
ported the special position that the brief for establishing the hierarchy has 
a more than spiritual scope and effeet, by legal deductions from its formal 
erection of ** sees’’—“in the Northern district, the see of Hexham,” &c. 
By what authority did the Pope erect cities within the United King- 
dom? Was not that an act of territorial sovereignty? If any town 
or place were appointed to be an episcopal see, it became ipso facto a 
city. All towns were raised to the rank of cities by becoming the seats 
of bishops—did any one deny that? They would find that every city 
derived its rank from being now or having been in times past the seat of a 
bishop; and so inherent was this privilege or distinction, that, though the 
bishopric might be dissolved, the title of the city remained: for instance, 
Westminster—there the bishopric was dissolved, but the title of city re- 
mained. Surely, then, when the Pope raised, or rather attempted to raise, 
English towns to the rank of cities, he must have meant that civil conse- 
quences were to ensue ; civil consequences necessarily attached to such acts, 
and he did not see how any one could successfully contend that such steps 
did not involve territorial jurisdiction and sovereignty. If the Roman Ca- 
tholics had wanted important changes, they should have come to Parliament 
for them, and pursued their objects by legal and constitutional means, and 
“not by what is called an insult ’’—though the Solicitor-General would not 
apply that term, as he “did not think any insult was intended.” It 
was nothing to say that the measure was too small to meet the whole mag- 
nitude of the evils flowing from the attack: we can deal with our own sub- 


| jects without recourse to measures beyond our shores; but it is not worth 


I felt it my duty to submit silently to the charges directed against me ; be- | 


ing assured that when the time should arrive those members of the Govern- 
ment who were acquainted with the facts of the case would come forward 
and prove that the charges and ex-parte statements were incorrect, 
unjustifiable, and unfairly prejudicial to me. In consequence, however, 
of the notice of motion given in the other House of Parliament having been 
withdrawn, I find myself placed in this position, that the charges against 
me have gone forth to the world: and 
yourselves in my situation and say what must be the feelings of my family 
and relations when they see charges so gravely made—made by one well ac- 
quainted with the facts, by the Chairman of the Committee, who knew the 
evidence and had no excuse for saying that he had not the facts before him 
—so lightly withdrawn. 1 am fully aware of the reasons assigned by that 
gentleman for the withdrawal of his notice; and, though I am conscious 
that the financial affuirs of the country are at this moment of paramount 
importance, still I am inclined to think that the honour and character of a 
member of your Lordships’ House—the honour and character of a principal 
member of the Government, and I hope I may say, without contradiction, 
the honour and character of her Majesty’s troops at Ceylon—ought not 
lightly to be placed in the balance against a mere question of finance ; but 
that the case should have been brought forward, argued, and decided. That 
course not having been taken, I think it my duty to bring the subject under 
your Lordships’ consideration by moving for papers; and I will then make 
a plain unvarnished statement to your Lordships. I have no mystery—I 
have nothing to keep back—I have nothing to conceal. I believe I have 
done my duty faithfully and honestly to my Sovereign, under difficult and 
trying circumstances. I will make a plain, ungarbled statement of facts. 
T have nothing to conceal. I desire to have the honest judgment of your 
Lordships and the country upon my conduct. I will not conceal my acts, 
and I am ready to suffer punishment if I be proved to be guilty. I have 
thought it right to allow a considerable interval to elapse before bringing 
forward my motion, in order that your Lordships may become fully aware of 
the facts of the case, and that any member of your Lordships’ House who 
mee require explanation may have an opportunity of asking questions or 
making a motion, if he should think it necessary todo so. I know myself 
to be one of the most humble and inefficient members of your Lordships’ 
ouse ; but at the same time, I have the same feelings that animate you all 
with regard to character and family; and I am anxious that the position I 
thoy in the world should be maintained, and that those who succeed me 
should find their name untarnished by any act of mine. Feeling that I 
have been hardly dealt with—feeling ‘that the charges made against me 


appeal to your Lordships to put | 








while for a great country like this to enter into hostilities with the Roman 
Pontiff for such acts as these, or for anything he can do. It will at all events 
be suflicient to prevent the pontifical and hierarchial encroachments: the 
measure will effect that mae They could not have episcopal jurisdiction, 
they could not introduce canon law, they could not assemble in synod, to 
frustrate, perchance, the decrees of the Imperial Parliament, unless there 
were bishops with those territorial titles which the bill prohibits them from 
assuming. 

Mr. Govutsurn did not deny that with an act of aggression, taken in 
a religious sense, he might not be prepared to deal; for he believed that 
every religion that has sincere disciples is naturally aggressive. But here 
is a civil aggression, an invasion of the authority of the Crown by deal- 
ing with temporal titles the conferring of which belongs to the Crown, 

Ife had heard, but was indisposed to believe, that the act of the Pope was 
in revenge for some supposed misconduct of the noble Lord opposite, for 
having lent himself to some proceedings in Rome which led to the Pope's 
expulsion. The measure was unprovoked; but, as well as unprovoked, it 
was unnecessary. ‘The difference between vicars-apostolie and bishops in 
ordinary is immaterial to the Roman Catholics, but most material to the 
Protestants. In the commission appointing the vicars-apostolic, though they 
have jurisdiction given them over ** omnes personas,”’ yet it applies only to the 
Roman Catholics within the jurisdiction ; and on account of this limitation, 
the words oceur “non sine viscerum commotione.”” But every one who 
has been baptized, equally with the members of the Roman Catholie Church, 
is subject to the bishop and the laws which the Pope enables him to give 
effect. to. 

While supporting the measure, Mr. Goulburn did not give his vote with 
any approval of the mode in which the aggression has been met. He quite 
thought that more moderation on the part of the Government in the first in- 
stance, and a less disposition to aggravate the feeling that prevailed through- 
out the country, would have led to a more calm and deliberate discussion of 
the subject than had taken place ; and he could not but feel that the discre- 
pancy between the measure which it was proposed to introduce, and the ori- 
ginal excitement to which the act of the Government had in a great degree 
contributed, was calculated to produce a prejudicial effect. It is a favourite 
argument that the Pope never can withdraw a bull once issued ; but history 
does not sanction the argnment; and only lately the Pope recalled the 
bishop appointed to the diocese of Goa on the coast of India. The Pope can 
withdraw the bull by which he constituted these dioceses in England, if he 
please, and if he wish to conciliate the good-will of the people of this coun- 
try. Having not now to legislate ab initio, but to reject or adopt the bill 
before him, Mr. Goulburn would adopt the bill, “as a measure directed 
against an encroachment upon the sovereign authority of the Queen, — 
the Protestantism of England, and upon our Protestant Established Church.” 

Mr. Carpwett, who spoke last in the debate, expressed the great dis- 
appointment which he felt on comparing the conclusions of the Solicitor- 
General with his comprehensive exordium. 

If the municipal and national law had been violated, the honour of the 
country attacked, and the rights of the Sovereign aggrieved, where were her 
Majesty’s Government all the while? If the Roman Catholic hierarchy will 
have temporal power as well as spiritual, and will introduce the canon law, 
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is the present bill of one clause a measure to prevent all that? The mea- 
sure contained no possibility within itself of remedying the evil; for however 
it restrained the assumption of titles, the real hierarchical and synodical 
power, and the introduction of canon law, would be untouched, and the 


whole usurpation would be left as entire and complete as it is found. Ad- | 


hering to the settlement of 1829, he had uniformly assisted in removing all 
obsolete enactments only offensive to the feelings and irritating to the tran- 


quillity of large bodies of his countrymen ; he had done that in earnest hope | 


and expectation—though not without a misgiving, which he hoped his Ca- 
tholic friends would forgive—that by mutual moderation they might 
live calmly and peacefully together. It might be that the spirit of the 
Roman Catholic —_ and of the Protestant religion could not har- 
moniously coalesce ; but he earnestly hoped that the day of struggle would 
be averted ; for of all wars the worst is a little civil war about religious mat- 
ters. As he believed that by supporting this bill he should rather offer an 
affront than comply with the desire of Protestant England—that he would 
be doing much to render Ireland ungovernable—and that upon him would 
rest a eae of the responsibility of that social strife which might arise on a 
subject in which they were now in the right—he refused his consent to the 
second reading. 


The maiden speeches of the evening were two of considerable length, 
by Mr. Lorrvs Wicram, the successor of the late Mr. Law as Member for 


Cambridge University, and Mr. Catvert, the successor of Lord Nugent | 


in the representation of Aylesbury—both in favour of the bill; anda 
brief speech by Mr. H. D. Seymour, the Liberal successor of the late 
Conservative Mr. Robinson in the representation of Poole—against the 
bill 


Mr. Wioram surveyed the nations of the Old and New World geographi- | 


cally, for proofs of the position that the ecclesiastical system of Roman Ca- 
tholicism is degrading to human nature, while the adoption of Protestantism 
has been consentaneous with advancement in liberty and civilization; and 
he quoted from the Jus Canonicum Rome of Reiffenstuel, the modern tenet 
that “the Pope, as vicar of Christ on earth,” has, ‘ it must be confessed, 


a certain supreme power for the good estate of the church, if it be necessary, | 


of judging and disposing of all the temporal goods of all Christians.”’ 

ir. CALVERT rejected the assumption of jurisdiction over Aim “ by a man 
setting up an archbishop's throne in the neighbourhood of Lambeth under 
the authority of a foreign potentate.” He called peculiar attention to the 
carefully-guarded phraseology of all our statutory enactments in reference to 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland,—which refer to ‘‘ the pastor in an Episcopal 
meeting and congregation,”’ ‘‘ the pastor or minister of any Episcopal con- 
gregation in Scotland,” and to “ bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Scotland ’’; always “ using language to mark the distinction between an 
authority over places and an authority over congregations.’ He admitted 
the smallness of the measure ; was willing to afford a locus penitentiw to the 
Pope ; and has great confidence in the Premier. 

Mr. Seymour held that there is a regular crusade going on by a portion of 
the Roman Catholics against the Protestants ; with the ultimate aim, after 
success against us, to turn their arms against “the ‘Whig party’ of their 
own church, as they have been called by the eminent historian Hallam.” 
But the act before the House is a violation of civil and religious liberty, 
which he cannot approve. Regretting to oppose those with whom in general 
he most cordially agrees, he must vote against the bill, though he knew that 
he hazarded his seat by the step. 

The other speeches were, three against the bill, by Mr. Moors—whose 
plain-spoken decluration that there has been a spiritual aggression, and 
defence of aggression, as a vital principle of the Christian religion, sup- 
plied Mr. Goulburn with matter for allusive admission ; and by Mr. E. B. 
Rocus and Sir Henry Barron, from the Irish Roman Catholic point of 
view ; and one by Mr. Cuarreris upon the special ground that the in- 
troduction of the canon law would not be touched by the measure, and 
also on the general principle embodied in the declaration of Mr. Wynd- 
ham, that “if conversion to Popery be an evil, law is not its proper re- 
medy ; if proselytism exists, it is a disgrace only to the clergyman in whose 
parish it takes place.” 

The debate was adjourned till Tuesday. 


The principal speakers on Tuesday evening were Lord Asnury and Mr. 
Stpnry Herpert; the former in a characteristic style of fervid Pro- 
testantism ; the latter with tolerant and comprehensive charity. 

Lord ASHLEY pointed out an infringement of the act of 1829, in the no- 
mination of one of the new Sees, as that of “ S¢. David’s, Merioncth and 
Newport,”"—a feature recently disclosed in an authorized Roman Catholic 
translation of the brief. In the tone of Napoleon at his most haughty and 
terrible days, the Pope virtually declares that the house of Hanover has 
ceased to reign. If the Parliament of England submitted to that, he could 
tell them that the Queen would not—(Cries of “‘ Order !”’)—Well, the Crown 
would not, nor the people. In France, the spirit of persecution is so revived 
by Popery, that schools are empty—he could prove it by authentic documents ; 

ublic worship forbidden ; a, excepting the dragonade, the Protestants of 
‘rance are, as a body, as piteously oppressed as under Louis the Fourteenth. It 
behoves the Legislature to enter a record on the statute-book, that all these 
things are the work and for the behoof of a foreign power—not a person, 
but a power—which we utterly repudiate end abhor. Th 
measure, now before the House, is altogether inadequate; but being so, he 


rejoiced that the people of England should know it. The task is, how to | 


repress the onward march of Papal domination ; how deal with such a Pro- 
tean power? The forms of our free constitution and our Parliamentary sys- 
tem seem infantine before its machinery—so vast, so complete, so utterly 
impenetrable. Yet, by God’s blessing, we will deal with it. ‘ Penal laws, 
objectionable in principle, are ruinous in practice. While Ireland lay under 
penal laws, the spirit of Protestantism was heavy and asleep; when they 
were repealed, and men could no longer trust to statutes, she awoke like a 
giant refreshed with wine. (Cheers and laughter.) Wer progress is rapid ; 
and, say what you will, we will make in Ireland more converts in a year than 


you shall throughout this realm of England in the whole of a century. | 


Everywhere there is preparation for a religious war. Austria, espousing 
the quarrels of the Pope, is panting to put down nascent liberty in Sardinia ; 
another Simon de Montfort may head another crusade against the re- 
covered rights of the Waldensian Christians; France, supporting Papal 
tyranny in Italy, and busy in unprecedented jersecution of Protestants at 
home, may soon seek political aggrandizement under pretexts of religion. 
This realm of England may cad lene, but it will not give way by sub- 
mission ; no, not for an hour. What may be the issue to the empire, no 
man can foretell; but, for ourselves, happen what may, we will, by God's 
blessing, stand immoveably on our immortal faith, which we have neither 
the right nor the disposition to surrender.” (Continued cheering.) 


Mr. Sipney Herzent held, that in tolerating any form of Christianity, | 
they could be scarcely said to be tolerating error. The vastness of the truth | 
of redemption is so great, that an admixture of error could not overpower its | 
effects on the human mind. Under this persuasion, he marked the theolo- ; 


gical character of the debate, and instilled charity. The people of England 


ne weak residue of a | 


confuse bishoprics with titles; their abstract idea of a bishop is a person | 


(Saturday, 


with 5000/. a year and great temporal advantages. If we had an 

Episcopal Dissenting body, the distinction would have been clear : and if the 

Pope had called the Bishops “ overseers,”” so complete is our slavery to 
words that probably no notice would have been taken of the proceeding. 
reference to the measure, if it is meant to make a protest and declaration, wh 
not simply protest and declare, and not legislate—or, by trying to legislate 
| fall into the present inextricable confusion. 4 

Lord Patmerston repudiated the word “toleration” ; deeming that 
the principle established by the Emancipation Act was the far greater 
principle of religious freedom. But churches are, like all corporate 
bodies, encroaching. The bill fills a gap in the act of 1829; and as the 
Church of Rome obeyed that act, he believes they will obey this, 

The other speakers on Tuesday were, in favour of the bill, Mr. Ware, 
believing that if the people get an idea that their social relations and 
deathbeds are not to be protected by law from the dangers which threaten 
them, they will take the law into their own hands; Sir Raten Lopes, 
in hopes of salutary enactments in Committee : against the bill, Mr. Bre. 
witt; and Mr. Anstey, who advised Government to drop legislation against 
titles, and legislate against the real aggression on her Majesty’s prerogative 
of justice when their Charitable Bequests Bill should come under dis. 
cussion, 


Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


The debate on Thursday was opened by Mr. NewpEGate; who devoted 
himself especially to the aggression on the temporal sovereignty and ciyi] 
independence of this nation by the sending hither of a Cardinal selected 
from the Senate of the Pope, as alegate a latere to regulate, preserve, and 
extend his temporal authority. 

From the earliest periods of our history it has been against the con. 
| stitution and law of this country that a Legate of the 4 * especially 
'a Cardinal, should come into this country without the leave of the 
| Sovereign, and without an oath that he would a nothing against 

the realm or the liberties of the people. Cardinal Beaufort needed 
special statute to permit his entry ; Cardinal Wolsey came at the ex- 

ress desire of Henry the Eighth, and departed when he opposed that 
King; and Cardinal Pole was specially invited by Queen Mary. The Nuncio 
sent by the Pope in the time of Queen Elizabeth was stopped in the Nether- 
lands, by her, on the distinct ground that the ancient statutes of the realm 
forbade that any Legate from the Papal Court should reside in England, 
Synodical action can only be prevented by preventing the entry of a Legate 
a latere, for by such alone can a synod be canonically summoned, and with- 
out his presidency the proceedings are not valid. The regular orders are the 
instruments of Cardinal Wiseman, who only delays interfering with our social, 
civil, and temporal affairs, until the House shall have separated for the recess. 
Tn 1847, the monasteries in England were eight ; in 1851, they are seventeen. 
The convents in 1847 were 34, in 1851 they are 53. There were no Jesuits’ 
missions in London till Cardinal Wiseman became Vicar-Apostolic ; since that 
event they have enormously increased, and spread over his district. _ Mr. 
Newdegate spoke from communications made to him by peaceful and orderly 
men, when he told the Minister that they were content to be protected 
from these aggressions by law, but if they were not protected by law they 
would take the law into their own hands. 

Mr. Knox (of Dungannon) expressed the indignation of his constituents 
at the conduct of the Government in reference to this bill ; and declared 
that they would consider the omission of Ireland a breach of the Union. 
Dr. Power marked the Exeter Hall tone of some speeches he had heard ; 
and the perpetual cry of “the Church in danger” raised by an esta- 
blished church against every reform. 

Mr. Henry Drummonp prefaced a speech which led to very dramatic de- 
velopments in the House, by declaring his opinion that the question to be 
discussed was “nothing short of this—whether the Roman Catholies 
should remain a tolerated sect under the spiritual dominion of the Queen, 
or whether the Queen should be a licensed heretic under the spiritual do- 
minion of the Pope.” (Loud cries of “Hear, hear!” ) 

He warned the House against relying implicitly on anything asserted by a 
Roman Catholic Member, though such a Member would not be guilty of wil- 
fully deceiving the House ; and in proof he referred to the contradiction by 
Mr. Reynolds, M.P. for Dublin, that there is any distinction between the 
Church and the Court of Rome, when Dr. M‘Hale expressly said on oath be- 
fore the Irish Education Commission, ‘‘ We distinguish between the Court of 
Rome and the See of Rome ”’—as the former may be “the scene of intrigue 
and cabal.”” Throwing sarcasm on the “ aa ngs og who would leave the 
dog to beat the hog or the hog to beat the dog, he quoted the wise decla- 
ration of Napoleon’s Minister, that to ignore religion is to abandon the most 
powerful engine to the hands of knaves and demagogues ; and then quoted 
from a modern Pope this declaration made in reference to the expulsion of 
the profligate Cardinal Bouillon from France— 

** With regard to other ecclesiastics, these are born, indeed, subjects of their King; 
but so soon as they receive any orders from the Church, they become exempt from all 
lay power, in order to become subject eolely to the Apostolic See; and the King is 
endangering his eternal salvation if he thinks otherwise.” 

Quoting the Archbishop’s oath, he asked, “Can any man take that oath 
and then go and take an oath to the Queen?” (“* Hear, hear !”’ and one ery 
of * Yes.””) “Yes!” but to which was he to lie? To the one or the other 
he must. (Loud cries of “‘ Hear, hear!”) Examine their pastorals, and 
you would not find one without a falsehood in it. The question is asked, 
** Who asks for this protection ?’’ he replied, Did the Negro slaves come to 
ask protection? Did the factory children? Did the poor girl, locked up in 
that prison till she was starved or flogged to death, till the priests should get 
her money, did she want protection? (Cries of “Oh, oh!’’) Why raise 
the ery of “Oh”? He spoke from what he had seen with his own eyes. 
Nunneries were either prisons or brothels; honourable Members might take 
their choice of the expression. (Cries of “Oh, oh !”’) 

The Earl of AnuNpeEL and Surrey, who just then entered the House, ap- 
pealed with earnestness to the Speaker, whether it were in order to refer to 
those nunneries, in which resided ladies—(Loud cries of “* Hear !”’)—devoted 
to the service of God, who endeavoured to attain to the perfection of the evan- 
gelical precepts, whether it was in order for Members to refer to those nun- 
neries in terms so disgraceful? (Cries of ** Hear, hear !’’) : 

The SPEAKER said, that nothing had fallen from Mr. Drummond incon- 
sistent with that freedom of debate allowed to all Members. 

Mr. Grattan and Mr. Moore rose successively : the latter suggested that 
it was not consistent with the dignity of the House to make observations 
rovocative of retort and retaliation. ; . 

Mr. DrumMonp acknowledged the suggestion, and proceeded with less in- 
terruption. He believed that Rome has now succeeded, for the first time 
since the Conquest, in her darling object, the introduction of her own canon 
law on the ruins of the ancient y bee y canon law of England. Extracts, 
which Mr. Drummond had at his side, but would not read, from twenty-one 
Popes, showed that they all, down to the present time, claim to be “ lords 
paramount over temporalities as well as over spiritualities’’: one of them 
says that persons denying this are ‘ wild beasts, asinine, the body of Satan, 
members of the Devil and Autichrist” ; and no fewer than seven Councils 
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firm those views. Cardinal Wiseman had published an edition of the | 

evereiaes of Loyola ; in the preface to which he says— 

That we may in all things attain the truth, (that we may not err in anything,) 

ht ever to hold it = a fixed principle) that what I see white I believe to 





Seok if the hierarchical © hurch so define it (to be).”" 7 
“Hear, hear”) This was the sort of evangelical holiness that he taught. | 
ese men really appeared to be like Thugs. (‘Oh, oh!’’) The Thugs | 
were murderers, but they committed murder as an act of worship. These | 
men told their lies as an act of worship. (‘Oh, oh!”) ‘There were plenty | 
of liars in the world; but that made no difference. Here was a man who | 
openly declared that if they believed a thing to be white, they were bound ne- | 
vertheless to call it black. (“ Hear, hear !”” and “ Oh, oh !””) “An honest 
man’s the noblest work of God!” not a quibbling theologian. (Great. - 
goar.) It mattered not in his eyes what sect a man belonged to, if he | 
were allowed to lie. (Renewed uproar ; noises of all descriptions.) If the 
Jeaders and their parties throw the people over—if you refuse to give them 
efficient protection—the people will take the law into their own hands; and 
the only way of preserving Per is to give them a bill with adequate 
wers. (Cheers, and cries of “Oh, oh!) When a nation is excited 
—(* Oh, oh!” and cries of “ Urder !””)—when a people are excited, a great 
maby motives are brought out; but, if there is one thing on which they are 
at the present moment more unanimous than another, it is in an honest John 
Bull hatred of imposture. Everything like imposture a detest; and, 
above all, they scorn those who are importing cargoes of blinking statues, 
bleeding pictures, liquifying blood, and drops of the Virgin Mary’s milk. 
(Groans, er ae 54 a h, oh!” and all sorts of inex- 
icable noises.) ‘* Why do you call ‘Oh, oh’ ?” 
Pi O’FLAuERTY spoke to order; submitting that the language of Mr. 
Drummond was “as worthy of his taste as of his ge en Mr. Joun 
Q'ConNELL moved, and Mr, Purtre Howanrp seconded, the adjournment of 
the debate. The Sreakrnr rose to calls of “Chair!” and asked gentlemen 
not to interrupt the regularity of debate; at the same time he “ hoped” 
that on so delicate a subject gentlemen would abstain from the use of 
expressions tending to wound the feclings of others. Mr. DrumMonp re- 
sumed, and was again interrupted. A voice exclaimed, ‘‘ We can’t sit here 
to be insulted’; and Mr. Joun O'ConNELL insisted that Mr. Drummond, 
reprimanded by the Speaker, should apologize to the House, ‘‘ He is called | 
upon by every sentiment of good feeling’’——The Speaker called Mr. John 
O'Connell to order, and disclaimed the “‘reprimand,”” 

As Mr. DruMMOND rose, a number of Members again started up, and there 
was anew scene of confusion ; and after that yet another ; until the Speaker 
qoniewely por «gh House to support him in maintaining order— | 
responded to with loud cheers. 

r. DRUMMOND continued with less interruption. He believed the ex- 
tension of the bill to Ireland to be snanifestly unjust and uncalled for. | 
He would pass a law to prevent all cardinals from coming to this country, de- | 
clare all deeds done under the canon law null and void, and extend the | 
mortmain act so as to protect deathbeds. 

Anumber of Members endeavoured to catch the Speaker’s eye. Sir 
James Granam was successful. He began to speak after the usual pause 
of ten minutes for the Speaker's refreshment— 

“Tam glad that a short pause has taken place in our proceedings. I did 
not think it possible, until within the last half hour, that anything could | 
have aggravated my sorrow on account of the revival of those most painful 
discussions which the subject of religion is always more or less calculated to 
excite; but I must say, that what has just occurred has far exceeded my 
worst apprehensions. (Loud cries of ** Hear, hear !’’) Ihave seen a gen- 
tleman, an accomplished gentleman and a scholar, so much heated by the 
subject we are now discussing, as entirely to forget what I must say is due 
to the feelings of a large body sitting in this House on terms of perfect 
equality. (Loud cheers, principally from the Roman Catholic Members.) | 
I will not sully my lips by repeating the words which fell from him, not 
only as respects the individual honour of Members of this House—with refer - 
ence to their veracity, but also as respects, what I shudder to think of—the | 
allusion which he made to the female relatives of those gentlemen, who had | 
devoted themselves to the service of God, according to their consciences, in | 
lives of seclusion, but of chastity. (Renewed cheers.) Although the order of 
the House, according to its letter, may not have been violated by the ho- | 
nourable gentleman, yet if Catholics are to sit here and take part in our de- 
bates, I must say that the rules of order can hardly be said to be preserved 
in spirit if scenes like the one we have just witnessed are allowed to be re- 
peated. I say that assertions have been broadly made in a tone and manner 
which must not be repeated, if the freedom of debate and the rules of order | 
be anything else than a name.”’ (J’rolonged applause.) 

At the outset, Sir James repeated his two recent admissions,—his opinion 
that the language used by the Pope in his rescript, and by Cardinal Wise- | 
man in his letter, was extremely and needlessly offensive to the feelings of 
the great Protestant community in this country ; and his belief that it would 
have been extremely difficult for the servants of ths Crown to pass by so 
deep an offence to Protestant feeling in silent contempt. But he would not 
discuss the mode of a Royal proclamation, resolution and addresses by the | 
two Houses, or direct special embassy of remonstrance. 

The principal objections to the present bill are, that it is an extension of penal 
enactments, and a reversal of the policy which we have been pursuing for the 
last twenty-two years. Sir James established these points by an historical 
survey of the modern policy on the subject,—the letters, full of wisdom and | 
warning, of Lord Cornwallis to Lord Castlereagh, in which Mr. Pitt’s projects | 
of Emancipation were advocated as a means to the great end of perfect civil | 
equality for Roman Catholics with some endewment of the Catholic clergy ; the | 
mode, not partial or hesitating, in which Emancipation was carried ; the sub- | 
sequent steps by which it has been developed—the Dissenters Chapel Act, the | 
Maynooth Grant and Charitable Bequests Act, and the Relief Act of 1847, re- 
posing the statute of Elizabeth which 

me 





rohibited the receipt of bulls from 

He reminded the House, that the clause in the act of 1829 against 

the assumption of titles was, at the time, pronounced to be no safeguard by 
the Duke of Wellington, then the foremost man in the world; the most 
learned Bishop of Durham repudiated it altogether; the Lord Chief Justice 
Tenterden and Lord Malmesbury deemed it inoperative, and opposed it. 
Dr. M‘Hale’s ostentatious transgression of that clause was passed deliberately 
linge Lord Melbourne, with the hearty approbation of the Duke of Wel- 


n. 

In reference to the theological point, there can be no doubt that the Pope 
has at all times claimed spiritual jurisdiction over all baptized souls within 
this realm. “The real question is, are you prepared to deal with the pre- 
tension itself? I say that our forefathers were wiser than to attempt it, 
and till I see you commit the error I believe that you will be wiser than to 
attempt it. Why, this pretension lies at the very root of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. Would you attack that religion ? I feel that you will never 
do so; but should you attempt it, away with such a bill as this. You must 
return to the blood-stained code of Elizabeth: and then what prospect of 
Success would you have? The code has already signally failed. So much so, 


that in my time, almost with common assent, all the greatest and ablest men 
in this House—men who agreed in nothing else—concurred in designating the 
nal code as a national disgrace, and not the less so because it had proved per- 
lectly inefficacious.”” 





From the earliest times in framing the statute law of 


| macy is the right to appoint bishops. 


| of this country is essentially Protestant. 


~, 


this country, great care and skill have been expended in maintaining 
a strict definition between the temporal and spiritual power of the Pope. 
The statutes of Provisors and Premunire were not framed in denial of the 
Pope’s spiritual power, but in recognition of it. No attempt was ever made 
to deny, as incident to his spiritual power, the right of the Pope to 
appoint bishops; but only to provide that if he should translate them 
without the consent of the Crown the temporalities should not follow 
the appointments. Lalor, a Vicar-Apostolic in Ulster, was convicted 
under the statute of Richard, because he “ trenched on temporalities”’ : 
that and other cases prove that for defending the regality and sovereignty of 
the Crown no new laws are required. But if you seek to put down the 
spiritual supremacy which the Pope exercises over the Roman Catholics, you 
embark in a fearful contest—a contest, which in its past progress disgraced 
England by shedding the blood of Sir Thomas More—a contest which for 
centuries disturbed England and ruined Ireland—which brought sorrow and 
disgrace on that unhappy land. The essential part of this spiritual supre- 
In 1812, Sir John box Hippesley, 
acting for our Government, proposed to the Pope that he should no longer 
govern England by vicars-apostelic, but establish a regular hierarchy: the 
Pope refused to establish a hierarchy independent of himself. The Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland has made distinct recognitions of the territorial divi- 
sion which is incident to hierarchical government. Sir John Romilly, in 
the discussions on the Diplomatic Relations with Rome Bill, said—“ At pre- 
sent the Pope might divide this country into bishoprics and archbishoprics ; 
but if we had diplomatic relations with him, the British Government might 
interfere to prevent such a division.”” The real cause of the jealousy dis- 
— by the Established Church is that the thrones of the Roman Catholic 
Sishops are side by side with those of the Protestant Bishops. But that 
ground was weighed in the balance during the debates on Emancipation, and 
was found wanting. “If you weigh the religious and political tendencies 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and come to the decision that the Church of 
England is in danger from that cause, this is not the legislation that can sa- 
tisfy the country. You must go much further. You must revert to the 
principles which existed before the Toleration Act, repeal the Emancipation 
Act, and reénact the penal laws.” 

Sir James Graham pictured the difficulty of the Ministerial position, with 
their mutilated and emasculated bill. You are in a dilemma: if you cut 
down your measure and reduce it to insignificance, you cover it with con- 
tempt: but while impotence is disgraceful, vigour is dangerous—‘‘so dan- 
gerous, that I do not dissemble that the danger which relates to Ireland is 
the danger of civil war.”’ (Cheers from the Irish Members.) Mr. Reynolds 
the other night read to the House a collation of phrases of the =x of the 
Anglican Church with respect to the Roman Catholic Church. “ We have 
had acrimonious language here tonight. That was used in the heat of de- 
bate. But the Prelates of the English Church have used this language de- 
liberately in answer to the addresses of their clergy. And I think that they 
ought to have remembered that the religion so denounced is, after all, the 
religion of the far greater portion of Christendom, and deserving on that ac- 
count of their respect. They ought not to forget—as I cannot forget—that 
it is a religion that justly boasts the tempered zeal of Fenelon, that warmed 
the eloquence of Massillon, that touched with fire the tongue of Bossuet, and 
that inspired, as if from Heaven, the pen of Pascal.” 

Looking to the back of the bill itself, Sir James expressed surprise at the 
names he read. “* Russell !—is that the Russell chosen by the City of Lon- 
don as the champion of religious liberty? Grey !—is it the nephew of the 

yatriot nobleman who sacrificed the ambition of his life and the fervour of his 
— in the assertion of the claims of the Roman Catholics? The Attorney- 
Gencral !—and who is he? is he not sprung from a family which pooee 
England as an asylum from religious persecution ; and is he not the son of 
that illustrious man who adorned by his genius and by his virtues the coun- 
try of his adoption—the ornament of the bar, the pride of the House of 
Commons—the untiring and unflinching advocate of civil and religious li- 
berty on every occasion?” Lord John Russell had referred proudly to the 
names of Mackintosh, Romilly, Horner, Grey, and Althorp; but, alas! he 
omitted the great name of Grattan, now lying in the Abbey by the side of 
Pitt, Fox, Canning, and Wilberforce : does Lord John in his heart and con- 
science believe they would approve of this measure? [Lord John Russell 
nodded his head.| Appealing then from the dead to the living, does Plun- 
kett are of it? does Brougham approve of it? does Denman approve of 
it >—oh that he were here to announce for himself!—does Macaulay. the 
great historian of the Revolution, approve of the principle of this measure ? 

“‘There may have been some movement towards Rome on the surface of 
what are called the higher ranks; but the deep under-current of the feeling 
It is written in their very hearts’ 
core; what is more, it is written in those Bibles to which they have access : 
and while they enjoy those privileges and possess those feelings, we have no 
occasion for a bill like this. I say there is no danger in England which jus- 
tities it—every feeling in Ireland condemns it. It is a brand of discord cast 
down to inflame the passions of the people; and, with confidence in the 
wisdom of Parliament, I hope, and confidently predict, the bill will never 
pass into a law.” (Sir James Graham sat down amidst bursts of cheering, 
which were renewed repeatedly, and were continued for several moments.) 

Lord Joun Russevy was greeted on his rising with a renewal of the 
cheering, but also with such vigorous ironical cheers from the [rish Mem- 
bers that he was unable to address the House immediately. He hoped 
that the House would indulge him while he defended the general principle 
of the bill. 

For many years since the restoration of Louis the Eighteenth, the Court 
of Rome has endeavoured to revive pretensions, assert a domination, and re- 
store a supremacy, that many thought had been for ever abandoned. Aus- 
tria now surrenders to her that which had been pertinaciously withheld. 
If, after the sense of indignation this country has expressed, the Government 
should now recede, the friends of liberty throughout Europe would think 


| that, in addition to all other conquests, the Court of Rome has obtained a con- 


quest and triumph over the minds of the House of Commons of Eng- 
and. The securities which Mr. Grattan said we might obtain in 1817 
were rejected; and according to his prophecy—that we should see 
the Roman Catholic clergy incorporated with the Church of Rome and 
the Catholic laity discorporated from the people of England—we have 
now seen by the declarations of the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Beaumont, 
and Lord Camoys, how few indeed are the men who will now sepa- 
rate themselves from any pretensions of the Court of Rome. It behoves 
us to see what is the danger threatening us. Upon that point we will not be 
satisfied with the declaration of Roman ecclesiastics, that “this or that 
matter is ecclesiastical, and belongs to our religion.” Suppose they should 
declare the Irish Board of Education dangerous to their faith; or say that 
no man who sanctions that system can remain in the police or military ? 
The moderation of the See of Rome as to the distinction between temporal 
and spiritual, is one of the worst securities you can have. Dr. Wiseman 
states in the Dudlin Review, that the statute of oery the Eighth, setting aside 
the authority of the Apostolic See, is null and void ; and upon this follows the 
brief of the Pope declaring that certain sees in England no longer exist, and 
that the appointments to them are void. Look at the nature of that aggression. 
The indictment of Lalor was not for encroaching on the temporal privileges 
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of the Crown, but for ananins episcopal jurisdiction. Very possibly, the 
Pope may have done some of these very things for which Lalor was convicted : 
what would be thought if we proceeded against Dr. Wiseman in the same 
way with Lalor? If Lord Stanley, at the head of Government, had pro- 
posed resolutions, Lord John might, from respect to the Government, have 
supported them ; but in the absence of any other definite proposal, aud 
though the bill may not be the best possible course, he claimed the support 
of the House. 

Lord John referred to his letter to the Bishop of Durham; and, while 
adhering to everything he there said, pointed out that its promises were 
“sufficiently guarded”: the letter ‘merely says that the propriety of 
taking any proceedings should be deliberately considered.’’ But it would be 
far better to fall somewhat short of what the occasion might seem to justify, 
than to exceed in any degree the absolute necessity of the case. He again 
said, he would not conceal that this bill may not meet every danger we may 


have to encounter: if the spirit lately shown be not checked—if further | 


aggressions should take place—if it be attempted to deprive the people of 
Ireland of the benefits of mixed education—or if those who serve the Crown 
are to be menaced with the withdrawal of religious consolations—then other 
Measures may be necessary: for, while remaining a friend to religious 
liberty, Lord John would never confound that cause with the cause of Papal 
encroachment. 

The debate was again adjourned. 

ReEGisTRATION OF ASSURANCES. 

The second reading of the Registration of Assurances Bill was moved 

by Lord Camppett on Monday. LHe at considerable length, and with 


much vivacity of manner, recounted the great evils which a general re- | 


gistry of deeds would cure; with chronological detail sketched the re- 
peated endeavours which have been made to enact such a general re- 
gistry—from the time of Sir Mathew Hale and his successors, when the 


measure often approached near to being passed by the Legislature, to these | 


latter days, when the country solicitors have very successfully opposed it. 
Then he explained his own bill. The main features of his plan are, 
that he will have one register-office in the Metropolis for the whole king- 
dom, and not a registry locally distributed in the provinces round centres 
in the country towns; that he will register the original deeds 
dealing with the interests in the land of the kingdom, and not 
memorials of those deeds, as is the use in some existing local re- 


gistries; and that reference to the land dealt with will be made | 
not in the present mode of setting out the bounds and’ metes by | , é ‘ 
| of the mecting that the Irish Members hold particularly great Parliament- 


wordy descriptions, but by simple letters of reference to an index-map 
prepared from the maps of the whole country which are now available 
under the Ordnance survey, and the official surveys which have been 
made for the purposes of tithe commutation and parochial assessment. 
Lastly, he proposes to do away with the existing doctrine of notice, and 
to enact that no third person shall be affected by any deed that is not re- 
gistered, whether he have notice (poe direct or indirect] or not. 

Lord Broveuam testified his high satisfaction that the country is about | 
to reap the inestimable benefits of a general registry: but everything 
will depend upon the details of the measure. The registry might well be 
made to include wills before as well as after the death of the testator : 
for many important documents are lost—put aside in old chests, or stutted 
by aceident into the fire-grate, as he has actually known—for want 
of a safe depository. Lord Bravmonr entered into further explanations 
of the measure; displaying the result of extensive inquiry and careful 
thought on the subject as one of the Commissioners who sat on the 
question. On the ground of analogies suggested by his own experience | 
as an extensive copyhold proprietor—copyholds, with all their other dis- 
advantages, having generally the one highly appreciated advantage of a | 
simple title shown by the registry of the court roll—he stated his belief 
that a good general registry will enormously increase the value of land, 
both as an investment and a security for money. Lord Cranwortn wished 
it to be generally known that there is no legal mystery in this question, 
and that any member of the Legislature is able to appreciate its bearings. 
At present, on selling an estate you must prove a negative—that there are 
no other deeds affecting the estate : a registry will throw the onus on 
the other side, and demand proof against you that there are other deeds. 
—Bill read a second time, and referred to a Select Committee. 

Sunpay Trapine 1x Lonpon. 

The second reading of the Sunday Trading Prevention Bill, moved by | 
Mr. Wii11aMs, was opposed by Mr. Bartnc WALL, in a speech strongly 
setting forth the necessities of the poor purchaser and the poor dealer, 
and the capricious exceptions in the bill itself. Sir Bensamiw Hatt, 
calling to mind the division of opinion on the subject, suggested that the | 
bill be referred to a Select Committee. Both parties agreeing, it was 
read a second time, and referred accordingly. 

Hors—Svussex anp Kent. 

The second reading of the bill advanced by Mr. Frewen was vigorously 
opposed. The Kentish Member Mr. Dexpers, Mr. Bass the brewer, and | 

r. Drummonp of Surrey, resisted the proposal to repeal the existing 
rule that the parish or county in which the hops are grown shall be 
marked on the pocket: hops can only be judged by the place of their 
growth, and Sussex hops are inferior. The Cuanceiior of the Excur- 
QUER resisted the proposed reduction of the duty; also a clause which he 
had aceidentally discovered, mulcting him of half the duty already due! | 
An amendment, to read the bill a second time that day six months, was 
carried by 131 to 9. 

Tirue-reENT CHarce IN IRELAND. 

Mr. Sap.er made an attempt to improve the mode of estimating the 
charges in lieu of tithe-rent in Ireland, by a motion for substituting the 
English system. In Ireland, the averages are fixed by the price of corn 
and oats in Dublin alone; in England, by the prices of wheat, barley, 
and oats, in a hundred and fifty towns. Sir Gronce Grey intimated, 
that if Mr. Sadleir brought in a measure, probably Government would 
not oppose it; on which assurance the motion was withdrawn. 

Representative GovERNMENT FOR New Brunswick. 

To a question by Mr. Rogsucx, Mr. Hawes replied that the general 
principle of an elective Council for New Brunswick is admitted; and 
therefore there is “‘ some foundation” for the report that an elective 
Council has been given to that colony. 

Enouisu Foreign Orrice Passports. 

Lord Manon moved for an address to the Queen, praying inquiry as to 
whether improvements might not be made in the system of pass- 
ports for English travellers abroad. Lord Mahon acknowledged the im- 
provements lately made by Lord Palmerston. Lord Patmensron stated 





(Saturday, | 


that his recent arrangements are entirely experimental ; and Promised, 

that if he find, as most likely he shall find, that he can make further im. 

provements, he will gladly carry out his arrangements for giving jp. 

creased facilities to the English traveller abroad.— Motion withdrawn, 
Tue New Hovuses or Par.iament. 

Replying to Lord Duncax, Mr. Greene stated the opinion of Mr. 
Barry, that the walls of the New House of Commons will soon be 
enough to proceed with the finishings, so as to admit the Members by 
Whitsuntide. 








Che Court. 


Tue Royal Family remains at Osborne, in comparative seclusion—enjoy. 
ing good health. Sir James Clark, Colonel Couper, Colonel Harcourt 
and Lady Catherine Harcourt, and Sir Edwin Landseer, have had the 
honour to join her Majesty’s dinner circle. 

The Duchess of Kent returned to Frogmore from Osborne on Wednes- 
day. 











Che Plrtropalis. 


At a special Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Alderman Sidney 
moved a resolution, as the basis of a petition to Parliament, asking for an 
alteration of “the present law of settlement and rating for the relief of 
the poor”; on the ground that it “is unjust, partial, and oppressive in 
its operation throughout the city of London” ; that it relieves the wealthy 
parishes, and oppresses both the poorer districts and the smaller houses, 
Carried by 55 to 42. 

A meeting of “ Irish Members and other gentlemen” assembled at the 
King’s Arms, Palace Yard, on Monday, to consider the best means of 
pressing on the Chancellor of the Exchequer the repeal of the paper- 
duties, as a measure particularly important to Irish manufacturing in- 
dustry. Mr. Reynolds, M.P., presided; and there were half a dozen 
other Irish Members, and some gentlemen connected with the Irish press, 
Mr. Cowan and Mr, Peter Borthwick pressed the prudence of advocati 
the repeal “with an Irish voice, but supported by the sympathy ant 
countenance of as many English and Scotch gentlemen interested in the 
subject as could be got together.” It seemed to be strongly the opinion 


ary influence in their hands at the present juncture. Resolutions of a 
general character were passed; and a deputation was determined on of a 


| “strictly Irish character,” who shouldargue the question “as an Imperial 


question.” 

A very numerous meeting of the Protestant inhabitants of Southwark 
who were summoned to petition Parliament for an effectua/ bill against the 
designs of Popery, at one period assumed a tumultuous character, in con- 
sequence of the strenuous proceeding of a compact body who “ deprecated 
‘egislation.” The first resolution, which was moved by Mr. Apsley Pel- 
‘att, declared disappointment at the ineflicient bill before Parliament : it 
was carried with only two dissentients. The second resolution, moved 
and seconded by clergymen, affirmed the sacred rights of liberty of con- 
science, but reclaimed against Popery, as “a great political system op- 


| posed to the liberty of mankind.” Mr. Townsend, Mr. Clarke, and Mr, 


Chwaits, propounded an amendment desiring that there should be “no 
legislative enactments,” and affirming that the remedy is the gospel and 
private judgment: but they were defeated after much tumult, and the re- 
solution was passed. 

An Anti-Papal meeting, which one reporter says was “ very highly in- 
fluential,”” met on Wednesday in the school-room of the district of St. 
Michael, Pimlico; the Reverend J. H. Hamilton in the chair. It was 
resolved to petition Parliament for a “ strictly defensive” enactment 
igainst the assumption of territorial titles, and “also against synodical 
action on the part of the Romish clergy under colour of any authority 
from the Bishop of Rome.” 

A project to establish at Chelsea a Metropolitan Hospital for Children 


was promoted by a meeting in the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday. 
| Lord Ashley, who presided, while admitting the abundance of charitable 


institutions in London, informed his hearers that the number of beds in 
our hospitals are still far below the proportion in Paris, Vienna, Peters- 
burg, and other large cities of Europe. The Earl of Carlisle recommended 
the project to the Christian world, by happily-phrased reference to pas- 
sages in the life of Jesus, showing his tender interest in children. The 
Bishop of London observed, that our population increases 30,000 a year ; 
our hospitals much slower. Sir Robert Inglis and some medical gentle- 


| men of repute instructed the assembly as to the peculiar value to science 


of infant hospitals; as infants present each disease in what may be called 
its purest form—in the form least modified by the constitutional variances 
of the individual. 

The claims of the Asylum for Idiots were advocated by the Earl of 
Carlisle, at the third anniversary festival of the institution, held in the 
London Tavern on Tuesday. 

“‘ There are few forms of human suffering or disorder,”’ said Lord Carlisle, 
‘ which have not some rather picturesque or romantic association connecte¢ 
with them. You all remember that Homer and Milton were blind, that Virgil 
was asthmatic, Horace paralytic, and that Lord Byron was lame; but when 
we come to reflect on the different points of human calamity and suffering, 
and particularly with respect to the form of human disorder which most re- 
sembles idiocy, namely insanity, we feel that there is a sort of mysterious and 
moody majesty about madness, which excites our imagination at the same time 
that it moves our sympathy, and which rather consecrates the object. Those 
who have frequented the drama know what it is to hear the awful phrensy 
cf a Lear and the maniac shrick of a Belvidera; but we can hardly 
imagine to ourselves an idiot being the hero of a tragedy. Yet upon reflec- 
tion, few descriptions of persons can be conceived more entitled to our gene- 
rous sympathy and our active assistance. Without being invested with the 


| more solemn and picturesque drapery of tragic dignity, they are += 
ru 


perhaps beyond all others, to the cold neglect, the coarse gibes, the 
merriment of a callous and unfeeling world; they are the butt and scare- 
crow of the — green—often the drudge sent out from the domestic 
hearth. Take it that they meet with no ill-treatment; that no aggravation 
of cruelty or scorn embitters their hard lot; nay, that family decencies an 
family affections gather round them, guide their path, and smooth their pil- 
low: yet what a life of negatives is theirs at the very best! Nature spreads 
in vain her witchery of hues, her golden sunsets, and her starry firmaments ; 
to their untutored ears music has no melody—to their stagnant minds litera- 
ture and science and art and the sacred muse utter no varied voice—to their 
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+4 souls devotion points no God. Too often, though dead to pleasure and 
to virtue, they exercise — of mischief and annoyance; and though we 
must believe and hope they are without the responsibilities of crime, they 
yet incur all its degradation.” } 
Lord Ebrington, the President, announced at the end of the festival, 
no less than 2500/. had been subscribed that evening towards a fund 

of 10,000/, for rearing a spacious Asylum. 


At Worship Street Police Office, on Saturday, Mr. Thomas Eames, a tailor 
and draper, in business in the Downham Road, Kingsland, and Mary Anne 

is wife, : ; 
eee, cruelty to Robert Lewis, their apprentice, a youth of sixteen. The 
boy had been a prenticed by the Board of Guardians; very recently, Wills, 
a man who wor xed occasionally for Eames, informed the parish-officers that 
Lewis was badly treated. He was found to be in a deplorable state, and 
was at once taken from the defendants. In court, he appeared prematurely 
old from his sufferings ; his hands and arms so swollen and ulcerated with 
chilblains, that he cannot use them. He stated that Mrs. Eames frequently 
beat him very violently with her fists, on his head, arms, and chest. When 
he complained to his master, Eames said he left such matters to his wife. 
Lewis never got enough to eat, and what he had was of the worst quality. 
He slept in an underground kitchen, on a filthy flock-bed, laid on the floor, 
and continually damp from its situation, with a few dirty rags to cover him. 
There had not been a fire in the kitchen above three times since Christmas. 
Before that, the boy had suffered from the smallpox ; when the fire was lit 
once during his illness. Wills corroborated the statement about the damp- 
ness and Ty! condition of the kitchen, and said he had witnessed the 
woman assail the boy oftener than once. She was of violent temper. The 
defendants generally denied the allegations, said the boy was very dirty in 
his habits, and offered to cancel his indentures. Mr. Hammill did not con- 





thought they could not convict on his testimony, though they “ looked on 
the prisoners in a very unfavourable light”’: verdict, “ Not guilty.” 

At York Assizes, on Monday, Samuel Firth and Joseph Helliwell were 
tried for the manslaughter of Saran Ann Riddell, at Halifax. Samuel Firth 
and his two brothers were cotton-spinners; it was Samuel's department to 
superintend the engines and boiler, and to overlook Helliwell the engine- 
tenter. In November last, the boiler exploded, killing twelve workers and 
wounding seventeen. It was alleged that the disaster resulted from the neg- 
ligence of the prisoners. ‘Two witnesses opined that the water was deficient 


| in the boiler—a sufficient cause for the disaster. But Mr. Child, an engineer, 


a masculine, showily-dressed woman, were charged with ill-treat- | 


cede, but ordered the cancelment of the indentures, and held the defend- | 


ants to bail for trial at the Sessions. 

At Guildhall Police Office, on Saturday, Samuel Duchesne was charged 
with throwing his wife out of window. A Policeman heard screams in 
Three Tons Court, Red Cross Street ; on looking up, he saw the man holding 
his wife by the hands from a third-floor window ; the officer ran up-stairs, 
but Duchesne had then let his wife fall, and was quietly sualieg bis »ipe 
with two friends, who had not at all interfered to save the woman. 
husband merely remarked that his wife had led a “very dissipated life.” 
The wife was drunk, and, with the common immunity of intoxicated persons 
had.escaped serious damage by the fall; it is expected she will be able to ap- 
pear against her husband in a week.—-Remanded. 

Twenty men and women, all Irish, have been sent to prison for five days 
each by the Marlborough Street Magistrate, for begging on Sunday at the 
doors of the Roman Catholic chapel in Warwick Street. A Policeman said 
that the culprits had been taken up in consequence of a complaint from 
“ Mr, Wiseman.” 





Che Pravinres. 

The only candidate in the field for the representation of Thirsk, vacant 
by the death of Mr. Bell, is Sir William Payne Gallway, Baronet, son-in- 
law of Lady Frankland Russell. He stands on Protectionist and Pro- 
testant principles. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford has intimated his intention to resign the repre- 
sentation of Rochdale, at the next dissolution of Parliament. A dinner 
isto be given to him by the electors, in the Easter recess. Mr. Peto, the 
wealthy railway contractor, who lately bought of Lord Suffield the neigh- 
bouring township of Middleton, is one of the most likely of the persons 
mentioned as the Liberal successor of Mr. Crawford. 

The Sussex Express states that Mr. Robert Perfect is about to bid adieu 
to the borough of Lewes; in favour of Mr. Henry Brand, son of General 
Trevor, and for some time private seeretary to Sir George Grey. 

The Cambridge Chronicle states that Mr. George Frederick Young will 
be formally invited by “an actual majority of the electors” to stand for 
Cambridgeshire ; and “‘when the requisition is presented, he will com- 
ply with it.” Mr. Townley, “though an excellent private gentleman,” 
1s to be dismissed by the farmers; and “ Mr. Young will be elected in 
conjunction with Lord John Manners.” 

A petition against the return of Mr. Thoby Prinsep, for Harwich, has 
been prepared, and will, it is understood, be prosecuted with every chance 
of success.—Daily News. 


Mr. Hume, M.P., lately moved his brother Magistrates of the Norfolk 
bench to adopt a resolution in favour of the bill now before Parliament 
for establishing county financial boards: but his proposition was rejected 
by a large majority. The Reform Committee of Norwich turned his visit 
to account, and held a public meeting in the St. Andrew's Hall, under the 
Sheriff, at which Mr. Hume made a speech to fillip the local Radicalism. 
Mr. Hume’s “ veteran services” were duly acknowledged by the citizen 
speakers. 


Some influential inhabitants of Windsor are striving to change the de- 
termination of the Royal Agricultural Society to hold its annual meeting 
in Bushy Park : they desire a meeting in the Home Park at Windsor. 
Seen has obtained an assurance that the claim may yet be enter- 


At Derby Assizes, on Monday, eleven men and a boy were tried for an 
ce arising out of a poaching expedition. Entering at night a wood be- 
longing to Earl Bathurst, they encountered a few keepers: the first one 
they met, Booth, the head keeper, wanted to retreat from them: but they 
led him, beating him with sticks, and cutting him on the head with a 
sword. Booth had a loaded gun in his hand, and while he was struggling 
the charge accidentally exploded, and wounded Rhodes, a poacher, so that he 
died in four hours, There were three counts in the indictment, respectively 
g the prisoners with an intent to murder Booth, to disable him, or to 
nh grievous bodily harm. The Jury found all the men guilty of the 
last offence, acquitting the boy. The sentences varied from transportation 
for life to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

On Saturday, George Clarke, Ann Curtis, and William Cowell, were tried 
for the murder of Reuben Curtis. Reuben was the husband of Ann; William 
Cowell is her brother; Clarke, aged sixty, is her uncle, and it appeared 
t she was his paramour. Reuben Curtis was found hanging in a coal- pit 

suspended by his coat, and by a hook and a rope of some yards’ 
length ; he died as soon as he was drawn up. Howcame he down the shaft? 
m Martin, a young man, who 4, evidence with much flippancy 

and levity, narrated how he sav all the prisoners maltreat the deceased, and 
then saw Clarke and Cowell put him down the shaft ; but he has been afraid 
to say so till now. Martin contradicted himself somewhat; and the Jury 
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| and the rescuers were compelled to retreat. 





| in Ireland only a year and a half. 





believed from the appearance of the iron, that the boiler must have been 
filled with water; and he was of opinion that the real cause of the accident 
was the weak construction of the boiler—a defect that would not have been ap- 
peas to an ordinary engine-tenter. The steam-gauge was out of order, 
nowever,—the “ tenter’’ might judge of that. The Jury gave a verdict of 
** Not guilty.” 

Five Irishmen were tried for the murder of John Welsh, at Wednesbury. 
This was the case where the prisoners and a man not in custody, after they 
had been heard to threaten to kill “* the Welshes,’’ encountered John Welsh, 
and so maltreated him that he died a few days after. After the attack on 
John, the savages went in search of a nephew of his, with the avowed object 
of killing him; and they made an attack upon his house: the Welshes and 
their friends collected, and-a regular Irish fight ensued. The men were con- 
victed of the lesser offence of manslaughter. 


A very fatal boiler-explosion has occurred at the Park Mills, in Stockport, 
belonging to Mr. Henry Marsland, the late Member. The premises are an 
extensive and irregular range of very lofty buildings. Nearly five hundred 
people were employed. On Monday afternoon, a large boiler exploded; the 
enormous mass, upwards of forty feet long and sapentienatel high and 
broad, was shot like the barrel of a rocket, across the quadrangle formed by 
the buildings, and driven partly through the solid wall of a structure six 
stories high; the gap made by the immense missile caused the front of the 
mill to descend, and this in its fall brought down about half the mass of the 
building. There were usually a hundred people employed in this part of the 
establishment, but some twenty had been dismissed at the dinner-hour, as a 
portion of the machinery was to be removed. Every effort was immediately 
made to rescue the people, and many were got out; but in less than ten 
minutes unextinguished fires in the flue of the boiler set the ruins in a blaze, 
By means of engines and fire- 
plugs, the flames were confined to the ruins; but this additional disaster 
precluded all hope of rescuing the sufferers still under the rubbish. The 
outer side of the building destroyed was bounded by the river Mersey; two 
men, Joseph Smith and John Burgess, were working with two boys in two 
small rooms, over each other, at the end of the mill. By shouting to each 
other, the men agreed that there was but one chance of escape left to them, 
and they resolved each to throw his boy into the river and then jump after 
him. The boys were accordingly thrown into the river, and were speedily 
rescued by the crowd assembled on the opposite side. Burgess jumped, fell 
into the river, and was also rescued alive; but Smith’s courage seemed to 
fail him at the critical moment of taking the leap—he sprang forward, but 
only a short distance, struck against some projection from the wall, and when 
taken out of the river he was found to be quite dead. 

On Wednesday afternoon it had been ascertained that at least nineteen 

rsons had perished, while five were seriously hurt and many others were 

ruised. It was believed that two or three bodies still remained in the ruins. 
Twelve of those killed were females. Fuller, the fireman, was taken out 
alive, but died soon after. It is said that the boiler was fitted with every 
apparatus that seemed likely to give warning of danger and prevent it; but 
it is added that there might have been insecurity, from the fact that the 
bottom of the boiler had not been stayed to the fire-box. A Coroner's Jury 
has met and heard a little evidence; after which it adjourned till the 2d 
of April, in order that Professor Hodgkinson and Mr. James Lillie, an en- 
gineer, may make a report on the cause of the explosion. 

A fatal accident has occurred at the Kirkstall station of the Leeds and 
Bradford Railway, from the incautiousness or error of two ladies. Mrs. 
Nichols and her sister Miss Leyland entered the station by a wrong gate, 
one which leads to the goods warehouse, and walked along the side of the 
warehouse towards the platform. While still on the roadway, an express- 
train approached, running upon the rails laid rather close to the wai use 
wall. A guard and a porter called out to the ladies to warn them ; but they 
considered themselves to be safe as they were outside the rail, and continued 
to walk forward. Miss Leyland, who was nearest to the rails, was caught 
by the engine, whirled round, dragged forward twenty yards, and hurled 
upon the platform. The unfortunate lady was not expected to recover; ber 
arm was shattered, her thigh and pelvis broken, and her head crushed. 


IRELAND. 

Some persons were tried last week at Tralee for riot connected with the 
burning of Lord John Russell in effigy: the Jury could not be got to 
agree, and the prisoners were discharged. Their discharge was instantly 
celebrated by a mob of two thousand persons, with a repetition of the 
efligy-burning, and by proceedings almost as riotous as the first, under 
the window and in the very sight of Mr. Justice Ball, who presided at 
the trial. 

The amount of money issued through the banks of the city of Lime- 
rick during the year 1850, on drafts from America in favour of rela- 
tives of emigrants from that part of the country, was 40,0007 La- 
bourers who only went out in the last spring have in many instances re- 
mitted 10/. and 12/. 








The Dublin papers describe a fatal case of cruelty and starvation to a 
young girl, Fanny Powell. The child was the daughter of Powell, “ an 
inglish engineer’ on the Dublin and Drogheda Railway, who has resided 
With him and his wife lived the wife’s 
mother, Mrs. Pearson; and to this person the active cruelty is aseribed. 
The child had been sent over to Ireland only a few months, when its ema- 
ciated and wo-begone appearance excited the svmpathy of its neighbours. 
It complained of being starved and beaten; and after those complaints had 
been made, several neighbours saw it cruelly beaten by Mrs. Pearson. A 
post-mortem examination was made by surgeons; and at the inquest 
these professional gentlemen stated that they had no doubt the 
girl “died of starvation.” ‘The immediate cause was effusion the 
brain; but that arose from want of nutrition, the child having no disease 
whatever. The stomach, intestines, and all the organic parts, were perfectly 
healthy ; but there was not a particle of food of any sort, or the remains of 
any, to be found. "** The body was so attenuated that the skeleton was held 
together only by integuments and skin.”’ It was proved that Mrs. Pearson, 
the stepmother, had the sole care of the child ; indeed, the child had often 
under the cruel beatings of Mrs. Pearson, shrieked in vain for her “ own me- 
ther.” The Jury found the following verdict— 

** We are unanimously of opinion that the child Fanny Powell came by her death 
in consequence of want of sufficient food and due care on the part of Mas. 
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Pearson, who, it appears, had the entire care of the child; this want of care and of 
food producing effusion of the brain, which appears, by the medical testimony, to 
have Been the immediate cause of death.” 





SCOTLAND. 
A large and influential meeting of the inhabitants of Glasgow assem- 
bled in the City-Hall on Wednesday evening, and passed resolutions 
against the Papal aggression in England. It was resolved to petition 
Parliament to withdraw from the Church of Rome the national encourage- 
ment she now receives from the public funds and otherwise ; to place all 
convents and nunneries and similar establishments of the Roman Catholic 
Church under regular public inspection ; to amend the laws of mortmain, 
and generally repress the aggressive spirit of Popery. Mr. Henry Dunlop 
of Craigton presided ; and the movers of the resolutions were Dr. Mac- 
leod of the Established Church, Baillie Playfair, Dr. Buchanan of the 
Free Church, Mr, J. Henderson of Park, Dr, King of the United Presby- 
terians, Sir James Campbell, Dr. Bates of the Reformed Presbyterians, 
Bailie M‘Dowall, and Dr. Smith. 
The Earl of Eglinton and Winton was installed on Tuesday as Lord 
Rector of Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. 


A coal-pit disaster, supposed to be unparalleled in Scotland for the extent 
of loss of life, occurred early on Saturday morning in the Victoria colliery, 
Nitshill, near Glasgow. While sixty-three men and boys were in the mine, 
a very violent explosion of fire-damp occurred. Unfortunately, the shock was 
so great that the gearing of the shaft and the sides of it were destroyed, and 
the shaft was filled with rubbish. Only two men at a time could work in clear- 
ing the ruins away, and meanwhile the relatives of the miners assembled and 
caused a most distressing scene. At midnight, so much of the débris had 
been removed that voices could be heard at the foot of the shaft. But it 
was not till four o’clock on Sunday afternoon that actual communication 
could be established with two men who still lived. Provisions were conveyed 


to them; at midnight, one man was extricated, in an exhausted state, and | 


half an hour after the second was got out alive. These men said they had 
been working with two others in a part of the pit where the explosion was 
not very severe ; they hastened towards the shaft, where there would be an 
in-draught of fresh air; but two perished by the way from the choke-damp. 
On Monday morning, the corpses of these sufferers were got out of the pit ; 
and at that time no hope existed that any of the fifty-nine people missing 
had survived. The present workings are a third of a mile from the 
shaft, and several days or weeks would elapse, it was believed, before the 
mine could be thoroughly explored. Smoke issued on Monday from the up- 
cast shaft, showing that some of the wood-work or even the coal itself was on 
fire. It is stated by all the accounts that the ventilation of this mine was ad- | 
mirably good ; but it is believed that the calamity arose from some great sink- 
ing of the roof, or the penetration of some great cavity full of explosive gas. 





Foreign aut Colonial. 


France.—The breach between the Legitimists and Orleanists now ap- 
pears complete. ‘he latest article on the question in the Journal des 
Deébats, declaring that the “illusions” are now quite dissipated, has 
drawn from the Legitimist journals a chorus of savage execrations. The 
bill for adjourning the elections of the National Guard was opposed with 
much animation by the Mountain, and by the Republicans of Order. M. 
Jules Favre, M. Lamartine, and General Cavaignac, spoke against it; 
and so did General Lamoriciére; the Minister of the Interior stood 
neutral. Finally, the bill was passed by 418 to 239. The Go- 
vernment has proposed a bill which assails the great agricultu- 
ral and manufacturing interest of the beet-root sugar-makers, by 
proposing to reduce the import-duties on foreign sugar from 45 francs to 
25 francs, in progressive diminutions for four years; with other changes 
in favour of the purchaser. The Assembly resolved, on Wednesday, 
“almost unanimously,” to pass the second reading. Paris is threatened 
with a religious polemic. The pious M. Sibour, Archbishop of Paris, 
lately issued a pastoral to his clergy, enjoining them to eschew every sort 
of political interference ; to concern themselves only with religion, and to 
support existing institutions, even those the result of revolution. The 
Bishop of Chartres has attacked this pastoral, with extreme Legitimist 
indignation ; denounced it as a giving over of nations to anarchy ; and im- 
pugned it as of heretical tendency. The Archbishop of Paris calmly re- 
fers the matter to the Provincial Council of Paris. 

Germany.—The German question again becomes practically interest- 
ing. From articles in the Paris Journal des Deébats, which trace with 
some appearance of official authorization the progress of diplomacy at 
Dresden and at the Prussian and Austrian capitals, it would seem that 
the minor German states are offering an effective opposition to the exclu- 
sive and retrograde plans of Austria; that the accord between Prussia 
and Austria is removed ; and that the policy of M. Radowitz at Berlin is 
resuming the ascendant. 

It will be recollected that the First Committee of the Diplomatic As- 
sembly at Dresden, to which were referred the question of the form of 
the Executive and the demand of Austria for the admission of her non- 
Germanic provinces into the Confederation, were reported on in a sense 
favourable to the Austrian plan and demand. The protest of France and 
the objection of Great Britain then received little attention. The Second 
Committee, charged with the duty of considering the policy which should 
regulate the Executive, have since come to resolutions no less interesting 
to foreign constitutional states. They have reported in favour of five 
propositions, to this united effect— 

h state shall abrogate all clauses in its constitution ‘ incompatible 
with the Federal Constitution or with the Monarchical principle”: if the 
Sovereign and States of a country differ on these points of incompatibility, 
the Confederation is to arbitrate, with a power to modify constitutions by 
legislation: ‘no Sovereign Prince can be controlled [by the law, or the 
judges interpreting the law] in the accomplishment of his duties, or the exe- 
cution of the conventions resulting from the Federal Constitution”: ‘any 
general refusal to vote taxes on the part of a State will be regarded as an act 
of resistance of the subjects against the Government,” and will be put down 
by the force of the Federal Executive. 

But the same Committee which framed these resolutions, tending to 
restrict, almost to annihilate, the separate constitutional powers of the 
individual German States, was instructed to report on that letter of the 
King of Wurtemburg in which he “rallied back to the principle which 
he swore and foreswore and now swears again,” of a German Parliament. 


self. In an able report drawn up by Baron Beust, formerly Saxon Min 
ister to England, the Commission has reported in favour of the proposal, 
Immediately after the adjournment of the full sittings of the Conferences 
which lately took place, Baron Mantcuffel and Prince Schwarzenbe 
had an interview, at which it is said they came to agreement on the or. 
ganization of the Central Power, and respecting the “ exercise of the pre- 
sidency of that power.” 

But on the return of M. Manteuffel to Berlin, “ he found,”’ says the Jour. 
nal des Deébats, that “affairs had taken quite a different aspect from that in 
which he left them’’—* his adversaries had not been idle at Berlin.” “The 
absence of M, de Manteuffel had been taken advantage of to bring to bear 
all the circumstances of a nature to alarm the susceptibility of Frederick 
William, and arouse his ambition and his antipathies. The occasion was 
favourable. Austria, satisfied with her successes at Warsaw, and reassured 
by the Olmiitz stipulations, had disbanded a portion of her army, and re- 
duced her military establishment. The pote peor ancient and faithful} 
allies of Prussia, were but too glad to reject at Dresden the Austrian propo- 
sitions, and to refuse their consent to plans, without which consent nothing 
could be done. Europe was beginning to be alarmed at the pretensions of 
that power. England and France, who first demanded explanations, were 
on the point of showing opposition, and would not delay in protesting. As 
Austria, notwithstanding An this, persisted in demanding the admission of 
all her Selavonian and Italian provinces, it was clear she had a powerful in- 
terest in doing so. Why should Prussia settle everything for the benefit of 
her rival without consulting her own interests? Why relinquish such great 
advantages without a compensation ? Persons who are considered to be well 
informed as to the true intentions of the King of Prussia, affirm that M. de 
Radowitz has never been sincerely abandoned; that the triumph of M. de 
Manteutfel was more apparent than real; that the sacrifice of M. de Rado- 
witz was never more than a momentary concession made through courtesy 
to the Emperor of Russia, and that the King promised himself to withdraw 
it as soon as he could do so without inconvenience. These same persons 
affirm that M. de Radowitz has never ceased to be the real adviser of the 
King; and that it is his ideas and his system which it is wished to make 
prevail. However this may be, M. de Manteuffel, convinced that he had 
succeeded at Dresden, hastened to submit to his Sovereign the last plan of 
arrangement settled between him and Prince Schwarzenberg. He was told 
that he was in error, that he had misunderstood the interests of Prussia; and 
his project was rejected.” 

These complications point, it is considered, at the speedy fall of Man- 
teuffel, and the prosecution of a more thoroughgoing Prussian policy, 
under the “influence” of Radowitz. Prussia is to demand a “ real parity 
with Austria in the exercise of the presidency ’—the right to treat with 
foreign powers, and to sign all federal documents, conjointly and as of 
equal status with Austria ; and in furtherance of her own aims, she is to 
advocate strenuously the claims of the minor states to six votes out of 
seventeen, instead of three yotes out of eleven or thirteen, as Austria 
proposes. 

The English Foreign Office Globe, “ with all its respect for General 
Radowitz’s character, is not sorry to hear that his direct restoration to 
office is not considered probable’: the return of M. Bodelschwingh is 
“more probable’”’—he enjoys the personal esteem of the Constitutional 
party, and has “ pre- Revolutionary experience.” 

In reference to the opinions of the Cabinets of Paris and London, the 

Times says that “ France has assumed a tone of strong and even bitter 
remonstrance against the incorporation of Hungary, Gallicia, and Lom- 
bardy ’’; and the foreign correspondence generally concurs in the state- 
ment that Lord Palmerston’s remonstrances continue to be “urged ob- 
jectively,” and only in the phrase of “ earnest hopes.” 
Inp1a.—The news by the overland mail from Bombay, of the 17th Fe- 
bruary, is tranquil and unimportant. Within our own territory, the 
points noted are, that Lord Dalhousie is occupied with education in the 
Punjaub, and meets with warm and efficient support from the inhabitants. 
It is stated that four hundred and fifty miles of canals are now under 
construction in that province. The Bombay journals state that the fort 
of Dharoor, which revolted against the Nizam, had been reduced by a 
British contingent under Brigadicr Beatson ; and they report that a large 
slice of the Nizam’s dominions is about to be ceded in satisfaction of the 
600,000/, due to us for the pay of our contingent. 





Pisrellancons. 


Sir John Romilly will, it is said, ‘shortly be appointed Master of the 
Rolls; when Sir A. Cockburn will become Attorney-General; and, it is 
believed, Mr. Page Wood Solicitor-General.— Daily News. 

At the quarterly meeting of the East India Directors and Proprictors, 
on Wednesday, a bill was produced which is now before Parliament, for 
awarding 10,0007. to Mr. James Silk Buckingham, “ as compensation for 
losses sustained by him in India in consequence of acts of the Company.” 
(The money of the nation? or the money of the Company ?] 

The local accounts which chronicled the departure of the Singapore 
steam-ship from Southampton for the Cape of Good Hope on Monday, 
state that she bore detachments of troops wine hundred strong, and not 
three hundred strong, as was anticipated; she also took out 50,0002 in 
gold from the Treasury, for the military chest of the colony. 

By the controversial columns of the journals we sce that Sir James 
Emerson Tennent, Governor of St. Helena, not long since announced as 
off to his Barataria, is back in London, writing letters to prop up and 
shield his employers in the awkward Ceylon affair. Surely the Auster 
or Notus that blew him back must have been of the Whig party! We 
remember that Sir James once had a pretty honorarium for being 80 
patriotic as to take a holyday: does he now receive demurrage for the 
adroit fortune of being detained to the profit of his patrons ? 


A deputation of noblemen and gentlemen, headed by Lord Ashley, had 
an interview with Sir George Grey, at the Home Office, on Thursday, to 
present an address to her Majesty on the Papal aggression, signed by lay 
members of the United Church of England and Ireland. The address was 
signed by the Dukes of Bedford and Manchester, by six Marquises, by 
nearly eighty Earls and Lords, and by 321,240 untitled persons. 

A deputation of gentlemen connected with a portion of the newspaper 
press of the Metropolis waited upon Lord John Russell on Wednesday, to 
urge the case for a repeal of the advertisement tax. Mr. Ewart, M.P., in- 
troduced them. The Premier acknowledged that the reasons for repeal 
were very good; but so were the reasons for the repeal of many other 








This letter is said to have made a deep impression on the cabinets of all 
the secondary States— securing the warm adhesion of Hanover, Bavaria, 
and Saxony, and to have had much effect on the King of Prussia him- 


taxes. The case was strong, “but (smiling) he had heard many other 
strong cases as well,” 
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yous and highly influential deputation of bankers, merchants, 
and tradesmen of the city of London, went to Sir George Grey on Thurs- 
jay, to urge the absolute removal of Smithfield Market. They com- 
“jained that the Corporation is exerting all its immense influence in im- 
droper ways to divert opinion in the City from its present channels on 
the subject. Sir George Grey suggested that an expression of public 
opinion, by petition or otherwise, might influence the House in favour of 


the bill. Lae 

The obituary notes the death of two Peers, both of undistinguished 
life; the Earl of Albemarle, died on Saturday, in his fifty-sixth year ; 
and the Earl of Meath, at Great Malvern, also on Saturday, in his 
eighticth year. The English Earl is succeeded by his brother, Colonel 
George Thomas Keppell, late private secretary to Lord John Russell. 
The lrish Earl is succeeded by his eldest son, Lord Brabazon. 
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Results of the Registrar-Gencral’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 





















Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50, of 1851. 

Zymotic Diseases... ...sseeseseeescecsceeeserseseees eccccccccece 1,748 seen 283 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 546 tees 55 
Tubercular DIsCaseS «2.6... ccceecceerenceeeeeceenteeaceeeeeteees 1912 « 233 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, eoce 123 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels eeee 53 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... cece 352 
Diseases of the 8 *h, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... eee 67 
Diseases of the Ki WO, BBc coer cccvecccescccececcoccesesecoooese eres 4 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c......... eam lo 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c ence 5 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C.. . 0.6.0 .cseceeeeeeeeeeee eoee 3 
Malformations. ..... teee 7 
Premature Birth . oeee 39 
Atrophy...++- .- esse 2t 
Age... eose 74 
Pcctecdnaseccvcescocecceseonesecesceccescoesscocoeeosceses cove 18 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance..........6++.e00+ oe seve 35 
Total (including unspecified causes) ......+.++.++ ee - 9,931 1,401 


According to a return to the House of Lords, obtained by Lord Brougham, 
one hundred and twenty-six writs of certiorari have been issued to remove 
proceedings from the County Courts into the Court of Queen’s Bench, be- 
tween the 15th March 1847, when the act came into operation, and the 15th 
of last February. 

The amount of duty paid by the Cunard line of steamers at Boston, for 
1850, was 1,322,383 doliars 30 cents. In 1847 they paid 1,199,971 dollars 
78 cents. 


The Baden journals communicate a discovery of geological antiquarian in- 
terest—namely, the discovery of most extensive and ancient calamine mining 
works in the neighbourhood of Orislach, of which no modern record exists ; 





| Mr. C, Forrescvur, Mr. Goon, the new Member for Limerick, 


and which are, from appearances, ascribed to the labours of the Romans. | 
The galleries are said to be in good order, and to contain a store of nearly a | 


million of centners of calamine ore, which at an average is valued at six 
florins the hundredweight; but, as foreign correspondence adds, this last 
statement “ must be received with all due caution.” 


There is now traversing the sun’s dise a spot of very unusual size, and dis- | 


tinetly visible to the eye unassisted but by smoked glass or fog. Under the 
latter circumstance it first caught the attention of a correspondent of the 
Times, on Sunday. 


Francois Wacgone, master of the French schooner Joan d’ Arc, has distin- 
guished himself by a deed of cool bravery. Bound from Blyth to the port 
of Boulogne, on the 5th instant, his schooner went ashore on the Corton 
Sands, Suffolk, The captain, hoping she would blow off if he lightened her, 
threw out his anchor with fifty fathoms of chain-cable. But, the crew, de- 
spite his example and entreaties, gave the vessel up for lost, aud put off in a 
boat. They reached Ipswich in the morning of the next day; reporting 
that the vessel was beating heavily, but had made no water when they left. 
“On hearing the facts,’’ says the /pswich Journal, “ our beachmen launched 
their yawls, but not a glimpse of the ill-fated vessel could be obtained. 
About noon, however, intelligence arrived that she was ashore on Walbers- 
wick beach, and the captain safe. His intrepidity in slipping his anchor 
and conducting her so far, single-handed, was highly applauded by the 
beachmen. The crew were forwarded to the French Consul at Yarmouth.” 

The brig Mary has been lost on the Goodwin Sands. She struck on the 
North Sand head, and her crew had no means of escape by their own efforts. 
A life-boat put off from Broadstairs and managed to get seven men out of 
the brig ; but the life-boat was so much damaged that it was doubtful if it 
could have returned to land. In this emergency, the Buffalo Gal, a Deal 
lugger, gained the wreck, and the people in the life-boat were rescued. The 
crew of the lugger made toilsome and daring efforts to save the master and 
two seamen still on board the brig; but these mariners feared to trust them- 
selves to the water, even with life-preservers, and the cable of the lugger 
having parted, her crew were obliged to leave the men to their fate. 
lugger, towing the life-boat, got safely into Ramsgate Harbour. 

In Rome, Prince Paskievitsch has made a most determined attempt at 
suicide, by stabbing himself six times in the region of the heart with a knife. 
He was a young man, and nephew to the Prince who is the head of the 
family, fis attachment to a young Polish lady was disapproved of by his 
friends and the Emperor, and in order to break it off he was sent with de- 
spatches to the Russian Ambassador at Rome. The disappointment appears 
to have affected his reason; and on Thursday night, after having called for 
his pistols, which were refused jiim, he inflicted the wounds mentioned. His 
life is considered to be in the greatest danger.—Ioman Correspondence of 
the Daily News ; 10th March. 

The late Mr. Joshua Dixon, of Downton, in Wiltshire, who in 1801 
died suddenly at the age of a hundred and three, had all his life been a 
remarkably free liver. According to his own calculation, he had consumed 
two thousand gallons of brandy, without taking into account a variety of 
other kinds of liquor. He moreover enjoyed his faculties to the last. “He 
was twice married ; and of his numerous offspring by both wives, the oldest 
had died at the age of seventy, while the youngest was only eighteen at the 
father’s death. Had this man practised the temperance of some patriarchs, 
he might probably have attained the age of a hundred and fifty.—Devizes 
Independent.—{It is just as probable that the stimulants exaggerated in a 
lethargic nature a vitality which undeveloped would have carried the baccha- 
nal only to the age of fifty. Prima facie, the man who lives to a hundred 
and three lived in the mode best calculated to evolve all the living energy 
particular to his constitution. ] 

A dispute from a singular cause took place at the office of a banker in the 

ussée d’Antin. M. Benjamin F -, the cashier who has filled that 
office for the last twenty-five years, was at his post, when a collecting-clerk, 
named Pierre Doulley, presented himself with a draft for 10,000 francs, 
drawn by a London banker. The notes were counted out, and the man left 
the place. In a few hours after, Doulley returned, and addressing himself 
to the cashier, said—‘ There is a little mistake between us ; there is a dif- 
Terence of 1000 franes in our account.”’ “I never make mistakes,”’ replied the 
cashier, indignantly ; “ for twenty-five years my balance has always been cor- 





| mean, and for whom we were all ready to die. 
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rect toasou.” ‘But the error,” said Doulley, “is against )ourgt 
have given me 1000 francs too much : amas honest a man as you @ 
been employed as collecting-clerk for thirty-five years in the ae 
is your note, I will not take it.” ‘ Insolent fellow !”’ cried the cashi 
you dare to insult me? I will not take your note. I regard any man ® 
enemy who wishes to prove to my employer that I am capable of making a 
mistake. Take the note, orI will turn you out of the place.” Pierre Doulley 
was not to be thus repelled, and from words the parties came to blows; but 
the clerks of the house hastened to separate them. The cashier, not wishing 
to avow an error, which he would have regarded as a stain on his long- 
established reputation for correctness, was fain to put up with the loss of the 
note; and Pierre Doulley carried the 1000 frane note to the Mayor of his 
arrondissement, to be distributed amongst the poor.—Galignani’s Messenger. 
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THE ARMY. 
Orricr or Orpnanxce, March 15.—Corps of Royal Engineers— Lieut.-Gen. G. 
Wright to be Col. Commandant, vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir 8. R. Chapman, deceased. 
Wan-orrice, March 21,—7th Regt. Drag. Guards—Licut. J. W. Balfour, 
from the 89th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Gray, who exchanges. 13th Foot—C. W. 
Woodrooffe, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. 19th Foot—Lieut. M. L. Blake, from half- 
yay 57th Foot, to be Lieut. vice J. Phillipps, who exchanges. 44th Foot—Ensign W. 
‘letcher to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Howard, promoted; G. Ingham, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Fletcher. 48th Foot—Lieut. W. R. Williamson to be 
Adjt. vice Maclurean, promoted. 50th Foot—Capt. the Hon. J. P. Maxwell, from 
the 59th Foot, to be Capt. vice Mackenzie, who exchanges. 59th Foot—Capt. B. 
Grey Mackenzie, from the 50th Foot, to be Captain, vice Maxwell, who exchar 
73d Foot—Lieut. C. Harison to be Capt. by purchase, vice Littlehales, who retires; 
Ensign A. H. Booth to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Harison. 74th Foot—Staff-Surg. 
of the Second Class J. A. Fraser, M.D. to be Surg. vice Affleck, appointed to the 
Staff. 89th Foot—Licut. J. Gray, from the 7th Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. vice Bal- 
four, who exchanges. 
Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Assist.-Surg. J. M. A. T. Croft, from the Staff, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Rambaut, appointed to the Staff. 
Hospital Staff.—Surg. D. Affleck, from the 74th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the 
Second Class, vice Fraser, appointed to the 74th Foot; Assist.-Surg. J. Rambaut, 
from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Croft, appointed 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The adjourned debate in the House of Commons, last night, was opened 
by Mr. Osnorne, with a speech ranging over the salient points of the pre- 
vious debate in a style of smart criticism, and concluding with a hearty 
declaration against the bill, at the risk of forfeiting the confidence of a 
large portion of his Middlesex constituents. ‘Then the debate proceeded, 
at considerable length, without much novelty. The bill was opposed by 
and Mr. 
W. J. Fox; the last expressing his belief that the movement of the pub- 
lic mind on the subject has been exaggerated, and his censure on the 
mode in which passions have been inflamed to placate the pride of a few 
titled ecclesiastics. The bill was supported by Mr. Baitiure Cocnrang, 
with testimony to the exemplary forbearance of Roman Catholics ; by Mr. 
Cmitp; and by Mr. Watrote. The last, in along argumentative speech, 
counselled Lord John to reconstruct his preamble, so as to make it dis- 
tinct in constitutional principles and declaration of law; and when the 
bill should become law, to let it be firmly carried into effect. Then, with 
truth, honour, and justice on our side, our Queen may challenge the 
hearts of her subjects when she says, as frankly as truly, “ I am fora 
free people, but I trust you are for a free Queen.” 

Mr. Rornvex declared himself puzzled by that part of Mr. Walpole's 
peroration in which he talked of a “ free Queen.” 

What is the relative position of the two great powers in this country? On 
the one hand we had a great people, the foremost in the world, hardly 
equalled, certainly not surpassed, by any nation upon earth. We had a 
Sovereign whom all hearts obeyed, in whose presence we were proud to be 
Now, that was one side of 
the question ; and, in addition, did it not prove what was the real Protestant 
feeling of thecountry? Then, as to the other side, he would take the “ foreign 
prince.” As a prince, he was nothing—he was without power; he had not 
an acre of land that he could call his own; and his power was altogether a 
moral influence, which by an act of Parliament could not be overborne. 

Abstaining from any talk on religious liberty, and confining himself to the 
political bearings of the question, Mr. Roebuck at last came to the effect of 
the measure on the “ Irish difficulty."" It was not the loyal, humble, and 
every way docile body of English Catholics whe gained Emancipation, but 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Will they be quiet with this law upon the 
statute-book. Govern Ireland! Why, how could the noble Lord govern at 
all? He depended in that House on the support of his Irish friends, and 
the withdrawal of their support had rendered his Administration power- 
less. The noble Lord had some time since discovered the great mistake 
he had made, and at this moment he felt acutely how unwise he was in de- 
parting from the course prescribed to a leader of a party, to say nothing of 
the head of a government, by entering into a discussion in a newspaper upon 
such a subject. He would soon experience the truth of the remark that 
whoever attempted to arrest the advance of a great principle would be de- 
stroyed. The noble Lord had made such an attempt, and already it was 
clear that his destruction was inevitable. The First Minister of the Crown! 
He was not. His an Administration! It was not. The Government was 
without power ; it could do nothing. The moment the discussion on the bill 
should be brought to a close, there would be an end of the noble Lord’s Ad- 
ministration. This was the consequence of the noble Lord's abandonment of 
the principles by which he made his political fortune. In a few days after 
the present discussion shall have terminated, some question affecting the 
policy of the country will be brought forward, and what must be the re- 
sult? The noble Lord had disgusted the Irish Members—he had offended all 
the Members of the English Liberal party, who had believed that the motto 
of “civil and religious liberty’’ was inscribed on his banner. To whom did 
the noble Lord now look for support? By whom was he cheered? Of whom 
would his majority be composed? Never was there exhibited in that House 
a more marked contrast than was shown last night in the reception ac- 
corded to the speech of the right honourable Baronet the Member 
for Ripon and that of the noble Lord. The cheers which greeted the right 
honourable Baronet were hearty and enthusiastic, but they came from 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House. The noble Lord attempted 
to answer the right honourable Baronet’s speech, and the cheers, such 
as they were, came from this (the Opposition) side. The contrast 
damped the noble Lord’s courage, and from the time of his rising until he 
resumed his seat his spirit was annihilated. (‘* Hear, hear!’’) Recent 
proceedings had taught the Irish Members a lesson they would not readily 
forget, and which they would apply to coerce any Ministry which might 
hereafter be formed. They would take advantage of their position, and in spite 
of all official prestige any Ministry must quail before them. He advised the 
Irish Members to close the discussion. Let it come to an end. Force the noble 
Lord to follow out his policy. It was the most dangerous thing he could 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





In ten days the noble Lord would be as docile a person as ever filled 
Prime Minister. (Laughter and cheers.) The people are 
They believe that the interests of the country are 
not involved in it. They believe it to be a mere party dispute, for which | 
this bill is made an excuse. He believed that the noble Lord is sincerely 
anxious to get out of his difficulty. He could not get out of it but by one 
means, and that was by retiring from office, At present nothing but this bill 
stands between him and destruction. : 

The Arrorney-GENERAL very much elucidated the legal bearings of | 
the question; showing how far the bill is intended to operate and will | 
most probably operate, and meeting the difficulties which have been fore- 
seen by its opponents. cae 

The bill, he believed, will in nowise affect the sacred principle of full 
liberty of conscience, or interfere with the fullest possible spiritual action on 
the part of every Roman Catholic in the country. He would explain how 
the canon law would be put in operation in this country by means of the 
Pope’s rescript. That law can only be introduced Ps bishops of territorial 
dioceses in synod assembled. The canon law is not the law of England, but 
the English law will take cognizance of that portion of it which concerns 
the matter in hand, as a fact to be proved by witnesses of competent | 
character ; and when the fact is once proved, the law does not inquire 
whether it is right or reasonable, but adopts the fact and acts on it. 
A considerable number of Roman Catholics in this country are very 
wealthy, and they are, as a body, richly endowed with respect to ecclesi- 
astical benefices. There were claims of rd tronage on the behalf of Ro- 
man Catholic proprietors. The bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, as 
he believed, had always claimed the right of appointing the priests to those 
benefices. That claim had been hitherto successfully resisted by the laity. 
The prelates of the Roman Catholic Church being simply bishops, and not 
having any territorial dioceses, could not enforce that claim. But the mo- 
ment they were made territorial, and had dioceses, by the force of the canon 
law the bishops would have the right to appoint, under certain cireum- 
stances and under certain conditions, the priests to those benefices. They 
would then come to the Court of Chancery and the Court would enforce 
every one of these trusts; upon proof of the fact of that being the 
canon law of the Church of Rome, the Court of Chancery would enforce 
the canon law, would remove the priest, and give the income of the bene- 
fice to the person so appointed by the bishop of the diocese. In that 
manner therefore would the canon law in relation to temporalities be intro- 
duced by the Papal brief, if it were not met by this measure. The analogies 
suggested in the cases of the Wesleyans, and other bodies establishing purely 
spiritual hierarchies, and not superinducing a foreign law in reference to 
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temporalities, do not hold good. He spoke with diftidence, but he had for- 
merly paid much attention to the civil and canon law, and he had now 
again endeavoured to make himself master of the subject: he believed he 
should state exactly the truth when he said there were no spiritual functions 
whatever which could not be performed to the same extent, and in all 
respects as effectively, by a person exercising the spiritual functions of 
a bishop as by the same person being the territorial bishop of the dio- 
cese. Me invited any gentleman who might speak after him in this 
debate, to say what episcopal function there was that could be admi- 
nistered by a bishop hering a territorial diocese which could not be 
equally performed by a bishop not having a territorial character. If 
that were so, it was idle to talk of persecution and of tyrannizing over the 
Roman Catholics. In the legal opinion by eminent gentlemen, that the first 
clause of the bill in effect contains the clauses to be omitted, he did not 
agree, to its full extent. Contracts deliberately entered into with any person | 
calling himself ‘Archbishop of Westminster,’ will, without a shadow of 
doubt, be enforced by the courts of law; and if bequests are made to “the 
Archbishop of Westminster for the time being,” the only thing which | 
the Court of Chancery will look to will be to ascertain whom the testator | 
meant; and it would do the same in reference to trusts to be declared | 
by “the Archbishop of Westminster for the time being”: to this ex- 
tent, the second, and the second clause only, is included in the first. But | 
if there be any act which could only be operative by reason of any 
person being bishop of a territorial see and holding a territorial title, then 
that act would be void; it could not be sustained in any court of law, and 
its temporal consequences would not follow. In that —- the first clause | 
would no doubt interfere, as it is meant to interfere, with the action of sy- | 
nods, by preventing their temporal consequences ; but to no other extent, in 
no respect purely spiritual, would it have any effect. 

Sir John noticed, in terms of dignified affection, the allusion to his father 
by Sir James Graham, but maintained that he is now doing nothing incon- 
sistent with the principles in which he was educated. The measure might 
check a first step towards giving the Romish Church in England a predomi- 
nance over that in Ireland; but it would not injure religious liberty, and 
ought not to injure the friendly relations with Ireland which all Englishmen 
are desirous to maintain. 

The debate was adjourned till Monday. 

Mr. Mitner Gipson drew the attention of Lord John Russell to the 
state of public business. 

No doubt, many very respectable persons take an interest in the measure 
against Papal aggression—(Laughter)—but as other most important pub- 
lic interests have to be attended to, is it fair to appropriate so large a por- | 
tion of the session, which will practically have but a certain limited dura- 
tion, to this one subject? The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave notice of a 
resolution to reduce and equalize the duty on coffee: while that subject is 
kept in abeyance, the whole business in that important article of commerce 
is suspended. He had hoped that after tonight the Papal aggression would 
be laid aside for a week; especially as there was a rumour that the bill al- 
together was to be withdrawn by Ministers. Greater progress would be 
made when the animosities and heats had subsided a little. 

Mr. Rocur seconded the appeal. If this bill were to suspend all other 
business, Lord John Russell might expect to see the Irish Members avail 
themselves of all the forms of the House to stop its progress. 

Lord Joun Rvssewt, as far as he was concerned, would have been glad 
if the debate had finished last Monday: the subject has now been tole- 
rably exhausted. 

When the House had decided to read the bill a second time, he should pro- 
ceed on the first o:der-day afterwards to take the Army Estimates, and some 
Army votes ; and then the Ordnance Estimates. The alterations in the Budget 
would then be stated to the House ; and upon the next order-day afterwards 
he should propose to take a vote upon the Income-tax. 

Mr. Lanovcuere obtained leave to bring in a bill to consolidate and 
amend the laws relating to the regulation of ocean and river steam-navi- 
gation and to the boats and lights to be carried by sea-going vessels. 

In reply to Sir Roser Incris, Sir Tuomas Bante stated that the 
Lords of the Admiralty have decided that it is not necessary to send a 
steamer into the Arctic Seas to meet Captain Austin in the summer. 

In the House of Lords, the second reading of the County Courts Bill 
was moved by Lord BrovGuam, in a speech supporting the principle of 


the changes which it would make, and explaining some ications in 


the measure. He would introduce a clause to provide that on new trial 
the venue should be changed to another judge; he would give the 
courts jurisdiction in cases of arrears of tithe rent-charge to the amount 
of 502; and would propose to absorb in the County Courts a number 
arying jurisdietion—such as the Tolzey Court 
of Bristol, the Recorder’s Court of Manchester, the Court of Salford 
Lord Brougham hinted that other extensions and jm. 


future time. He is going forward slowly, but surely ; and will neyer 
shut out the hope of grafting any new improvement. The Lorp Cuyay. 
cetLor and Lord Cranwortu reserved detailed objections till the pil} 
should be in Committee. The bill was read a second time. 


Last night’s Gazette notifies the Queen’s consent to a measure pro- 
posed by the East India Company, for granting a medal to the surviving 
officers and soldiers of the Crown engaged in the services in India which 
are specified in a list headed by the “ Storm of Allighur, 4th Septem. 
ber 1803,” and closed by the “Siege and Storm of Bhurtpore, January 
1826,” y 

The Queen has also directed that a medal be given to the surviving 
officers, seamen, and marines, engaged in the Burmese war. 


a W. Payne Gallway, Baronet, was elected yesterday as Member for 
irsk. 

The nomination of a Member to fill the vacancy at Dungarvon made 
by Mr. Sheil’s acceptance of the “Chiltern Hundreds” took place on 
Wednesday. The Honourable Charles Ponsonby, eldest son of Lord de 
Mauley, the Whig candidate, is opposed by Mr. John Francis Maguire, 
the proprietor of the Cork Examiner, as a Tenant-Leaguer; but it is be- 
lieved that the Whig is sure. The polling took place yesterday. 


The Cabinet of St. Petersburg has addressed a note to the Cabinet of 
Vienna, strongly objecting to the entrance of the whole Austrian Monarch 
into the Bund, without the consent of all the parties to the treaty of 1815, 


At the Exeter Assizes, Mr. Baron Martin delivered sentence on Robert Bird 
and Sarah Bird, for the misdemeanour of which eight out of fourteen Jud 
believe them to have been legally convicted on the second trial for erealty 
to Mary Ann Parsons. Baron Martin was one of the minority who held that 
the conviction was bad; but he bowed to the decision of the majority,*as if 
the case had gone to the House of Lords. However, as the case of the pri- 
soners had never been heard, he offered to give them time to make affidavits, 
It was ultimately arranged that sentence should be passed immediately, and 
the prisoners left to state their case to the Secretary of State. They were 
sentenced to be imprisoned with hard labour for sixteen calendar months; 
which will be two years from the beginning of their present incarceration. 

Maria Clarke, of Wingfield, Suffolk, is charged with the murder of her 
child. On Tuesday last she left Pulham Workhouse, to be married to a 
labourer. She had an infant, and feared that her betrothed would reject her 
if he found that out. She confesses the result—‘‘I took up the spade, went 
into the meadow, dug a hole, and laid my child in. I then covered the 
child over with earth, and to stifle its screams I stamped upon the sod. 
When the child was covered up with the earth, I heard it ery. I then sat 
down upon the place where I had buried it, and in a short time after I went 
home.”” She was remanded till Monday. 


Another boiler explosion—and seven lives lost! The scene of the disas- 
ter, which oceurred on Wednesday, was the Lilly-bank flax-mill, about 
three miles from Paisley, and within five miles of the fatal Nitshill colliery. 
The boiler is said to have been of the best construction im all respects, and 
the accident inexplicable. 

Upwards of twenty corpses of the miners killed in the Nitshill colliery had 
been recovered on Wednesday—all horribly mangled and burned. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuaner, Fripay AFrTEernoon. 

The only event of importance as regards the English Funds has been the 
meeting of the Bank proprietors yesterday ; when a dividend upon the capi- 
tal stock of the company at the rate of 8 per cent per annum for the half- 
year just ended was declared; making the total dividend paid for the year 
1850 at the rate of 7} per cent. The price of Bank Stock improved in con- 
sequence about 34 per cent; the quotation having reached 215} ex dividend 
for Account: at the closing of the books on the 11th instant the price was 
215 and 215}. The transactions in the English Government Securities have 
been insignificant; Consols for Account having only fluctuated from buyers 
to sellers at 96}. Money is rather more in demand, and the rate of discount 
may be considered as fully 3 per cent. 

In the Foreign Market, the business transacted has been unimportant ; 
the only material fluctuations having been in Mexican and Spanish Stock. 
Mexican Bonds declined nearly 1 per cent, in the absence of any intelligence 
ofimportance from the Republic, and close this afternoon nearly at the lowest 
quotations. Spanish Five per Cent Active Stock had advanced more than 1 
per cent; and though the market is comparatively heavy today, no material 
decline in price has occurred. The transactions in the Northern European 
Stocks have been insignificant. The speculation which we noticed in part of 
our last impression as having commenced in French and Belgian Shares 
continued with greater or less intensity Quring Monday, Tuesday, and 
part of Wednesday; but has since almost entirely died away. The 
transactions of Monday were on a very extensive scale, and quite as large 
as upon any single day during the year 1845. Almost every description 
of French and Belgian Share was in demand at advanced prices. The sales 





| by the brokers of the agents of houses connected with Paris were quite as 


extensive as the demands of the English purchasers; and long before the 
close of business, it became apparent that the French holders or their agents 
were ready to supply the market to any extent. The prices consequently 
declined; and as the speculative demand has almost entirely ceased, the 
operations of the last two days have been unimportant, though prices are 
rather firmer. It is calculated that in the course of the week from 20,000 
to 30,000 shares of the various French Railways have been sold in this mar- 
ket ; and some idea may be formed of the extent of the business transacted 
from the fact that on Monday cne broker sold 7000 shares, and two others 
4000 each. The rise in the price during the continuance of the opera- 
tions above alluded to was from 10s. to 30s. per share; and as the 
quotations of this afternoon are nearly the same as those given in our last 
report, the market has fallen back to the whole extent of the recent rise. 
When the speculation in Foreign Shares commenced, in the English Shares 
it deaeank. and a decline of from 1/. to 3/. occurred in most of the prin- 
cipal lines. In the course of yesterday and this afternoon, the market for 
English Shares has become firmer; though the closing quotations of this 
afternoon are generally below those given in our last. e traffic of the 
week ending on Saturday last upon some of the principal railways is not.s0 
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extensive as that of the corresponding week of 1850; the return per mile | 


k just ended, being rather more 4 per cent less than that for 
oe Os pula in 1850. The closing prices of Consols are 963 4 for Money, 


for Account. 
and 96} buyers for Ace SATURDAY Twetve o’CLock. 


English Funds are without change or appearance of business, the 
Faye Cencale being the same as yesterday— wn for Money and 96} § for 
‘Account. In the Foreign Market, Mexican is lower, and after having been 
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at 323, the price is nominally _ to 1) thet Stock is firm, the Active | 
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ing 218 § and the Three per . The English Shares are gene- 
bes g 21 5s. to 10s. lower than yesterday, with the exception of one b two 
wr the minor varieties, which aso higher, in consequence of reported amalga- 
mations. The following are the only bargains recorded—Ambergate, Notts, 
and Boston, 6; Midland, 633. The ‘rench Shares are without change ; it is 
reported that prices were yesterday steady in Paris. The actual quotations 


are not generally known. 






3 per Cent Consols .......+. 963 } | Danish 3 per Cents 76 78 
Ditto for Account .........+ 964 | Duteh 24 per Cents . 58 

3 per Cent Reduced -» shut Ditto 4 per Cemts .......... 91 

3} per Cents....... +» Shut Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 32 
Long Annuities ............ shut Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 84) 85 
Bank Stock ......s.eeeeeees shut | Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 89 
Exchequer Bills ........... 52 55 pm., Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 34 } 
India Stock ........6.ss0005 shut Russian 5 per Cents ........ 110 112 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 913 | Ditto 4) per Cents.......... 97} 3 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 92 4 | Spanish (Active) SperCents. 21 
Pefien 6 per Cents ......... 105 107 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 38 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 100 101 ED onbntdseceaheontins 324 





Che Chratres. 

Since our last notice of Mr. J. W. Wallack, he has appeared in the 
character of Macheth ; but we are still in doubt as to his future career. 
Let us not be misunderstood—we have not the slightest doubt that he 
will have a permanent position on the stage as a serviceable actor ; his 

sical advantages and his manifest carefulness are sufficient guarantees 
to that extent: but will he in any degree fill the gap which Mr. Mac- 
ready has left by his retirement, and become a tragedian high enough to 
form a central point of attraction in a large metropolis? At present we 
see force, and sedulous anxiety to do well; but we have not as yet seen 
a character bearing the mark of strong original conception, and fixing it- 
self on the mind as something clearly distinguished from all other repre- 
sentations. 


The new melodrama Pauline, which has achieved a decided success at 
the Princess’s, is a French drama, stewed down to about half its dimen- 
sions. Its object is to produce just that sort of horror which many of 
our readers may have felt on hearing some mysterious noise in a lower 
apartment of the house, without knowing its originating cause. A lady 
of fortune has married a nobleman who lives by murder and robbery, 
and finds out his guilt by degrees; the audience following her discovery 
through every step. Mr. and Mrs. Kean act the two characters with the 
utmost tact and refinement; and the breathless appearance of the specta- 
tors shows that the tale of horror, in which there is nothing physically 
disgusting, has produced the desired effect. 


A slight drama turning on a transient passion of Charles the Second for 
a French girl of humble station, and a still slighter duodrame imitated 
from a French proverbe, may be named as productions of the week. 
Charles King is the name of the Olympic tissue; 4 Morning Call the 
title of the Drury Lane gossamer. 





FA git. 

Mr. Iullah’s monthly concerts have an advantage which, in the man- 
ner in which concerts are generally got up, may be said to be peculiar to 
them; besides that they are pleasant entertainments, there is not one of 
them that is not calculated to extend the musical knowledge of the pub- 
lic. The programme on Wednesday last included a Credo from one of 
the masses of John Sebastian Bach; the second act of Gluck’s Orfeo ; 
and a selection from Weber's Oberon, with some minor pieces. 

Though the name of Sebastian Bach is a household word amorg our 
musicians and amateurs, yet the knowledge of his music in this country 
is confined to his fugues and other pieces for the organ and harpsichord. 
These works are yet unrivalled ; and there is not a page of Mendelssohn 
or even Thalberg which does not show their influence on the style of the 
most modern pianists. But though Bach was a voluminous vocal com- 

, chiefly for the church, his music of this class did not become popu- 
even in his own country, (a great deal of it never having been 
pat) and has remained unknown in every other. This want of popu- 
ity may be ascribed to Bach’s life and habits. Ile spent his days as 
kapellmeister in Leipsic, then a small and insignificant place ; paid no at- 
tention to contemporary music ; and remained wrapped up in his own 
ideas of art. “If,” says Dr. Burney, very justly, “Sebastian Bach had 
been fortunately employéd to compose for the stage and public of great 
capitals, such as Naples, Paris, or London, and for performers of the first 
class, he would doubtless have simplified his style, and, by writing in a 
style more popular and generally intelligible and pleasing, would have 
extended his fame and been the greatest musician of the present century.” 
he been placed, in short, in the same position as Handel, he might 
very probably have rivalled Handel on his own ground. 

It is a necessary consequence of the circumstances under which Bach 
wrote, that his music is excessively difficult of performance. He was a 
great discoverer in harmony, and carried his researches, in their practical 
Tesults, far beyond his own age. But he took no care of facility—his 
effects were in his mind, and he left it to the performers to produce them 
as they best could. The Credo performed at St. Martin’s Hall is so 
very complex in its structure, and presents so many stumblingbloeks to 

singers, that our only surprise was that the cheristers made so much 
of it as they did. There were passages of decp solemnity and sublime 
grandeur—especially the Crucifixus and the Resurrexit—which were ren- 
dered with great effect; but a large portion of it was very imperfectly 
given; and we doubt whether any number of rehearsals would enable so 

a body of amateur vocalists to attain sufficient precision and clear- 
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The selection from Orfeo contained two of the finest scenes of that 
beautiful opera,—that in which Orpheus, on the banks of the Styx, sub- 
dues by his melody the fiends assembled to oppose his progress ; and that 
in which he is seeking Eurydice amid the groves of Elysium. There are 
no finer specimens of the genius of Gluck ; and their performance, on the 
whole, was very effective, though under the disadvantage of giving music 
essentially dramatic without the accessories of the stage. ademoiselle 
Graumann sang the part of Orfeo extremely well ; and some of the choral 
effects were very striking, particularly the terrible “ No!’ uttered in uni- 
son by the fiends in answer to the minstrel's suppliant strains, Why is 
not this opera brought on the Italian stage? We have, indeed, no male 
mezzo-sopranos nowadays; but the youthful Orpheus could well be per- 
sonated by a woman: and, though the plot is very simple and the charac- 
ters are few, its fitness for the stage has been shown by the fact that in 
Italy, Germany, and France, it was received with rapture, and performed 
times innumerable. 

The airs and choruses from Oberon were well chosen with reference to 
Mr. Hullah’s means of execution, and the result was satisfactory. 





The concerts of classical chamber music have much increased in num- 
ber this season; a favourable sign of progress. During the past week, 
there have been several, of considerable note ; particularly those of Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett and Mr. Lucas. Mr. Bennett, on Tuesday evening, 
with the assistance of Mr. Molique and Mr. Lucas, performed some of 
the finest concerted pieces of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and several of 
his own excellent compositions for his instrument. Mr. Lucas’s con- 
cert, on Thursday, derived peculiar interest from the production of an 
entire novelty—a posthumous quintett of Mendelssohn, never before per- 
It was admirably executed by Sainton, the two 


tiful productions of its class, 


Letters to the Editor. 


REGISTRATION OF DEEDS, 


Str—If it becomes possible for Parliament to pass the bill for the Regis- 
tration of Deeds, this session will not be undistinguished in having accom- 
plished the most valuable and important measure which has for many years 
By every person possessed of land an increased value will 
be acquired, and the most available means will be afforded for charging it 
at the lowest possible cost. ‘To landowners, every suggestion for their bene- 
fit sinks into insignificance compared to the advantages they will derive from 
the registration of deeds. 

There is, however, a regulation which, if adopted, might be a great im- 
provement on the measure ; and those who are familiar with the details of 
printing will at once be able to estimate it. 

It is proposed by Lord Campbell, that the entire deed or a copy of it shall 
be registered. He is reported to have said, that the system of registering 
memorials, or a sort of abstract of deeds, has been found to be very ineffective. 
‘The most effectual mode,”’ said he, “of obtaining the real objects in view 
was to require every deed or a duplicate copy of it to be deposited in the Re- 
gister Office; and it would be found that the expense of making a copy was 
fess than the expense of preparing an abstract.” 

The wisdom of this arrangement it is impossible to controvert ; but present 
and future expense would be prevented, it the bill enabled the head of the 
Kegister Office to receive the deeds printed, or partly printed, of a shape and 
size which he might by a general order direct. 

The advantage of printing would be, that the duplicates in the hands of 
‘he owner or intended mortgagee, would always be in an available, that is, an 
easily readable shape, without the necessity of abstracts, whenever any legal 
reference might become necded. 

This, in itself, would effect a great saving in all legal transactions ; and as 
a duplicate would exist in the Kegister Ottice, the possible loss of the papers 
would not be more important than the present possible loss of an abstract. 

But, in fact, the abstracting of deeds is a modern affair. In the last cen- 
tury original deeds were always taken to the conveyancers. No conveyancer 
desires to see them, on account of their shape, size, greasy surface, dirt, and 
the difficulty of reading them. A printed deed, however, would be easier to 
read than a manuscript abstract. 

Secondly, even in the original preparation ofa deed, there would be a saving 
in having it printed. Printers have a wonderful faculty of deciphering 
almost any handwriting; and if the draft of a deed were taken, in its rough 
state, to the printer, the expenses—which are not slight—of fair copies and 
engrossment would be avoided. 

‘Thirdly, the difference of cost between printing and writing might easily 
be estimated. I find that the longest settlement does not extend to twenty- 
eight pages of small pica, and few deeds exceed ten pages. But supposing 
it were set up on foolscap broadsides, (/.¢. printed on one side only,) and 
three copies only were needed, one for the Register Office, one to be stamped 
as examined by the Registrar for the party, being ** the duplicate,’’ and a 
third for the perusal and amusement of the solicitor, the cost would be 
largely below the present charges. We should have a class of law-printers 
who would do this business efliciently and economically, and who would 
soon interpret correctly the curious phraseology and contractions of convey- 
ancers. 

Fourthly, instead of the deeds of an estate forming a mass of dirty pareh- 
ments, repulsiv e to the sight and subject to separation, they would, if print- 
ed, form a handsome collection of literary productions of law authors, valu- 
able in this respect, that they would be more easily kept together and be 
more available for reference than any parchments can be, 7. F. 








LORD JOUN RUSSELL’S POLITICAL DEBTS. 
10th March 1851. 
Sin—In your notice of Lord John Russell in the Speetator of March 1, 
you state that “* Mr. Ward gave him the Appropriation-clause.” This is not 
correct. I am aware that an editor is compelled to write currente calamo, 
ind has no time for reference to /lansard, &c. If you had, you would have 
found that Lord John advocated that step in 1824, many years before Mr. 
Ward was in Parliament. And if you had time for inquiry, the abandon- 
ment of that clause did him great honour. 
Public men must of course submit to public criticism; but your sense of 
fairness will concede that their actions should not be misrepresented. M, 


[We take our correspondent’s reference to Hansard, &c. on trust. It cer- 
tainly was not present to our memory that Lord John had undertaken the 
Appropriation of Irish Church revenues in 1824 ; let him have the full value 


ness; nay, more, we doubt, supposing this attained, whether the result | of the reminiscence now. But what became of the question in the interven- 


Would satisfy a public accustomed to the broad and simple harmonies of 
Handel. Still, the practice of such music is most improving to the 
pupils, and the public ought to know as much as possible of the works of 
80 great a man. 


ing ten years? Unquestionably it «as Mr. Ward who produced the Appro- 
pniation just at the nick of time to upset a Government, and to open a path 
which Lord John did not seruple to accept. He abandoned the clause when 
it was no longer useful to his party,—En. } 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PERTURBATIONS OF PARTIES. 

A GREAT question agitated by mathematicians in the last century 
was the law of three bodies in motion : its application was to the 
revolutions of the Sun, Moon, and Earth; and the problem to be 
solved was the eccentricities in their movements from their re- 
ciprocal gravitating powers. Euler, D'Alembert, and the Ber- 
nouillis, all essayed solutions; and a perplexity of kindred import 
seems to challenge the genius of politicians in respect of party 
evolutions. It has become manifest that the tendency of every 
representative assembly is to resolve itself into three antagonistic 
masses at the least,—namely, the ministerial or executive; the 
regular opposition; and an ultra minority, inferior to both the 
others in numbers, but often with the option of giving to either an 
ascendancy. A similar disposition of forces is frequent in con- 
stituencies ; and just as the Mountain, the Manchester, or Irish 
brigade, may sway the National Assembly or House of Commons, 
a reserve of Socialists, Longshore men, or hereditary Freemen, may 
turn the scale of elections. But the celestial phenomenon differs 
from the sublunary in the fact that the lesser orbs do not exercise 
a controlling influence over the superior luminaries: in legis- 
} latures, however, and indeed in all voting assemblies, when parties 
are nearly balanced, a small minority may have the casting-vote by 
which the direction of the preponderating masses is decided. 

A result of this kind is certainly not that intended by represent- 
ative government, which is that majorities, not minorities, should 
rule; and the anomaly can only be obviated by consolidation. Os- 
tensibly, parties are always divided either on measures or prin- 
ciples, never avowedly on a love of place, power, or other vulgar 
element; it follows that the party in possession or immediate ex- 
pectancy has always the means of strengthening itself by conceding 
the points of difference with the tertium quid that hovers between 
them. But this concession seldom operates more than an allevia- 
tion or postponement of the former divisions; since the coa- 
lition mostly has the effect of generating a new description of 
sphinx with pretensions more irreconcileable than those of its pre- 
decessor. So that homogencity of sentiment is hardly to be ex- 
pected in modern legislatures ; nor, a is entire unanimity a 
condition most favourable to the public welfare. 

The peculiarity of a third party in the British Parliament does 
not date much earlier than the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. Previously the country was only cognizant of the two 
great divisions of Whigs and Tories, Ins or Outs; and the chief 
differences of these, from the Revolution to the death of Queen 
Anne, were either dynastic or religious; the last mainly turning 
on the toleration of Dissent, Roman Catholics for long after not 
being recognized by either party as eligible to any indulgence. 
But the entire discomfiture of hope in the Stuarts, and the acces- 
sion of the Hanover family, gave unchallenged ascendancy 
to the Whigs ; which they held till internal dissensions 
on the allocation of offices among themselves left an open- 
ing for the long administration of Mr. Pitt and the revival of 
Toryism. By this time the germ of a Democratic party had be- 
come plainly defined; which doubtless had originated in the 
discussions on popular rights growing out of the first American 
war, and to which the after explosion of the French Revolution 
gave corroborative energy and development. 

But its progress was slow and arduous. Under the oversha- 
dowing greatness and long-established prestige of the aristocratical 
parties it was hardly possible for any formation distinct from them 
to take root and thrive. The first open severance from the feudal 
domain was Westminster; the publio-apirited electors of which 
city repeatedly returned, free of expense, representatives who dis- 
claimed all connexion or sympathy with the Ins and Outs. Be- 
yond this conquest no meal advances were made till after the 

eace, when the public mind, with less of foreign distraction, na- 
turally became more concentrated on domestic interests. A brief 
survey sufficed to show that the old monopolies in Church and 
State were no longer maintainable ; but the concession of religious 
immunities seemed to be held less hazardous than political fran- 
chises. In consequence, Catholic disabilities were removed, and 





and these concessions, with the opening of the East India trade, 
and some curtailment of the monetary privileges of the Bank of 
England, would probably have long continued the limit of popular 
advancement, had not the peal of a second French Revolution fixed 
the national mind immoyeably and resolutely on the urgency of 
Parliamentary Reform. 

The adjustment, final or temporary, of these large questions, has 
greatly narrowed the field of party divisions. For the last eight 
years, repeal of the Corn-duties and revision of the Tariff have been 
the chief topics of discussion ; and Free Trade or Protection, which 
is now the separating line, may be beheld as a fast vanishing dis- 
tinction after the admissions of Disraeli and the electoral cast on 
which Lord Stanley has staked its future existence. But it would 
be rash to infer hence that we are verging to the end of parties: 
they will always exist; they are in man’s nature ; and if nothing 
better will serve for division, men will divide on theology or 
metaphysics, or even, as Mr. Wilberforce said they would, on 
“ simple arithmetic.” Even the Stanley and Graham sections, it 
eannot be forgotten, swarmed off from the Reform Ministry solely 
on the Appropriation-clause—on the secularization of Church pro 
perty; a consummation which to this day has never happenel 





the Test and Corporation Acts repealed in favour of Dissenters ; | 


What, too, defeated the recent project of a coalition Ministry? Sir 
James held that there ought to have been no legislation onthe Pa. 
pal aggression ; Lord John thought otherwise, but is plainly con. 
tent to accept a nullity as an equivalent. Still the two magnate 
leaders cannot coalesce. With such hair-splitting what hope can 
there be of unanimity among statesmen ? 

One party, however, is based on more tangible realities. Tt js 
the third party of the state, whose position and influence have been 
adumbrated if not elucidated by a celestial analogy. This is the 
party of Progress, identified with increasing wealth and population 
and which must grow with the growth of the community. ; 





FACILITY DESTRUCTIVE. 

THE position of the Premier, suddenly afflicted with a clear stage 
and no favour by the disappearance of Mr. Baillie, has more than 
one historical parallel. Lord John expected a vote of no-confi- 
dence; he had made all his arrangements for an imposing array of 
fortitude, and finds a ludicrous absence of fortitudinous necessity, 
His naturally limping progress is not to be disguised by a contes- 
tation of magnified dangers. He is like a man who issues forth 
with goloshes, mackintosh, and umbrella, on a cloudless day: the 
very beauty of the path before him becomes a reproach and a 
mockery ; his heart sickens at the total want of puddles; he des- 
pairs of the most fortuitous splashing. 

Lydia Languish’s complaint, that she was to be married “ and 
no elopement” after all, has not half the force of Lord John’s, that 
he is to get his Budget and no want of confidence. He is not to 
be allowed the pursuit of ways and means under difficulties : he is 
| to pursue them under facilities; which is harrowing, for we all 
know what Sir Charles Wood does when he has everything his 
own way. 

Lord John’s feelings perhaps approach nearest to those of Rous- 
seau when he had claimed a public rehearsal of his first unstudied 
piece of music. All stood triumphantly ready; not a disaster 
could be hoped to arrest the completed preparations ; and the con- 
ductor, horribly conscious of his real incompetency, must proceed 
as if it were to a triumph, and not to an inevitable crash equally 
humiliating and grotesque. 

The maneuvre attempted by Lord John and outmaneuvered br 
Mr. Baillie has its parallel on the mimie stage. It is the privilege 
| of the chief actor to retreat a few feet behind the other prominent 
| performers, in order to gain a more favourable position in the 
| group. An eminent tragedian was noted for abusing this privi- 
lege, and it is related that he once found his match. As the Lord 
John Russell of the stage drew back, he was dismayed and angered 
to note that his fellow perfcrmer, the Mr. Baillie of the night, 
drew back also: no whispered remonstrance, no extremity of pri- 
vileged retreat, could defeat the perversity of the buskined Baillie 
the alternate backing of the two continued to the back-scene, until at 
last the great tragedian was fain to escape from the undignified 
contest by coming once more to the foot-lights; just as Lord John 
must go on with his Budget etcetera, unable to outdo Mr. Baillie 
in backwardization. 











AUGUSTA TALBOT. 


| A povstE fault is committed by those who make a canting use 
| of individual cases like that of Augusta Talbot: they add fuel to 
| a fire which is already enough laden with the noxious fumes of 
| prejudice, and they neglect, if they do not positively obstruct, the 
| natural remedy for a real evil. At any other time than the pre- 
| sent, a mere recital of the case would suggest the apt corrective ; 

but, under favour of Lord John’s mob incitements, people fly off 
| from doing something which might protect a defenceless Augusta 
| Talbot, to indulge in random sallies against the irrelevant Pope 
| at Rome, who is almost equally helpless. 

Augusta Talbot is the p mare Pa of the late John Henry Talbot, 
| half brother to the present Earl of Shrewsbury; she is nineteen 
| years of age, is a ward in Chancery, and is entitled to a fortune of 
| $0,0007. After her father’s death, her mother married the Honour- 
| able Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley. She resided with her mother 
| until the death of that lady, in April 1841; and was then trans- 
| ferred to the care and puaniiendte of the Earl and Countess of 

Shrewsbury. In September last year, the Earl and Countess 
| “placed this same infant Augusta Talbot (notwithstanding she is a 
ward of court) at the convent called the Lodge, situate at Taun- 
ton, in the county of Somerset ; not as a visiter or pupil, but asa 
postulant, with the avowed object of allowing the said Augusta 
| Talbot to take the veil and become a nun.” She will take the white 
veil in September next, the black veil in September 1852 ; will be 
| entitled to her 80,000/. in June following, and will be compelled to 
| yield up that sum to the Church which claims “ unconditional sub- 
| mission to its teaching.” So says a petition to Parliament by Mr. 
| Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley; and Mr. Berkeley asks for a 
| clause to be inserted in the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill for the pre- 
vention of such eases. The general manner of this petition sug- 
gests a suspicion that it is brought forward less on behalf of Au- 
gusta Talbot than of the Whig Ministry. We say this because 
it is manifestly intended to create an impression among the unin- 
quiring which the facts are not likely to warrant, and because 
more effort is bestowed upon displaying the’ facts which would ex- 
cite dislike against a rapacious deh than upon indicating a plain 
workable check to the bad practices. 
Although it is not so stated in the petition, the reader is led to 
infer that Augusta Talbot has been taken away from her natural 
relative, and is wrongfully under detention. Now, in the first 
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Jace, according to the statement of the petition itself, Miss Tal- 
Pot is nearly related to Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, and is not 
at all related to Fitzhardinge Berkeley. In the second place, if there 
is any wrongful direction, if Mr. Craven Berkeley has, by the will 
of the father or the mother, any claim to the custody of Augusta 
Talbot, the law will provide for him a remedy. 

Parallel cases occur, both of a laudable and a censurable kind, 
amongst other sects, without any attempt at invoking legislative 
interference. If any young lady were to devote her money to 
building more churches about the W est-end, is it conceivable that 
Charles James London would raise any objection, or that a 
Berkeley would appeal to Parliament? On the contrary, a neat 
paragraph, of which the original manuseript should be in a highly 
clerical hand, would go the round of the papers, culogizing the 
young lady, and immortalizing her as a new Helena or Theodosia. 
She would be praised for emulating the example of the excellent 
Angela Burdett Coutts. ; ; : 

Sometimes eases of hardship occur in sects not Roman Catholic. 
We have heard of blood relations, sworn enemies, flocking round 
the deathbed of a father, coercing his mind while under its mor- 
tal fecbleness, and snatching away his daughter, with her pro- 
yerty, from her friends, to begin a process of forcible conversion : 
Put then, those interlopers were “serious” orthodox Protestants. 
In this case, as in the case recited by the petition, the fault ap- 
pears to have lain with the parent, in not providing suitable cus- 
tody for the infant. The petition docs not state that there is any 

rsonal grief inflicted in Miss Talbot's case, as there was in the 

rotestant case; but we do not hear of attempts to prevent or- 
thodox Protestants from over-persuading weak fathers and getting 
young ladies within the fold of the faithful by very equivocal 
means. 

The remedy is not to be sought in that direction. 
be said, most truly, that the Roman Catholie practices are 
more stringent upon the weak-minded, and more peremptorily de- 
mand intervention, than the Protestant system, which has no in- 
terminable conventual seclusion. But the very tangible and mani- 
fest nature of Roman Catholic practice furnishes the most favour- 
able points for interference. You cannot by legislative enact- 
ment annul moral influences however noxious; those you must 
meet by moral influences of a health-restoring kind. What you 
can do is, to provide that all acts relating to the possession of pro- 

rty or the custody of infants be made with a full reserve of time 
fr eliberation and revocation—as is already the case with respect 
to the devise of land ; that the act be that of a perfectly free agent, 
and that it be performed with a full knowledge of the inevitable 
consequences. 

To apply these guarantees to the case of Augusta Talbot. If 
the law were in a satisfactory state, no alienation of her property 
would stand good unless it were confirmed by herself after full 
time for reconsideration—unless both the original alienation and 
the confirmation were performed before some public officer, that 
officer being instructed to ascertain the merely spontaneous nature 
of her act, and to explain to her that she is free to exercise her 
own will. No convent ought to exist without periodical visitation 
by public officers, as in the case of lunatic asylums; the visitors 
should be empowered and required to see every inmate, to ascer- 
tain that each was there by his own free-will, to receive any 
statement of oppression, and to secure a free egress for all un- 
willing residents. 

Such provision implies “ recognition.” Unquestionably ; in all 
cases you must recognize the facts before you can deal with them 
effectually or judiciously.* 


. P . . . | 
* Since this paper was written, the 7imes has published a letter by Dr. 


Hendren, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton, in whose visitation lies the 
Lodge at Taunton. The Bishop gives an opposite version of the story ; and 
insinuates that Mr. Berkeley did not pay much attention to his stepdaughter 
until her property came in question. Bishop Hendren avers that Miss Tal- 
bot is a perfectly free agent, residing in the convent as a postulant because 
it was her own earnest wish to live there, and the rules of the convent did 
not admit boarders. Miss Talbot, he says, has seen the world, and has been 
to court, but is bent on devoting herself to a conventual life. This version 
of the story is plausible, and we have no means of knowing that it is incor- 
rect. We have had means of knowing what is the way in which a young 
devotee is shown the world ; we do doubt the moral freedom of a young 
heiress under able ecclesiastical influence. 





THE LACHES OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
THE charge against the Oxford authorities, of culpable delay in an- 
nouncing their intentions as regards her Majesty’s Commission, has 
something in it of apparent truth. The delay has been mischievous to 
themselves, to the Commissioners, and to the public. To themselves, 
as placing them in an invidious position, as if seeking to obstruct a 
measure of acknowledged usefulness at alate hour ; to the Commis- 
sioners, as leading them deep into inquiries, which if unauthorized 
by law they ought to have been at once warned against ; to the pub- 
lie, as frustrating their expectations of some good result at the mo- 
ment almost of maturity. But, after all, there is not much in the 
objection; and it is open to explanation, which may relieve the 


Dons from the blame of wilful supineness. A “case,” which to be | 


accurate must have been complete, may have taken a longer time 
im preparation than ignoramuses like ourselves may imagine; and 
the opinions of lawyers of large practice upon such a question, in- 
volving a good deal of seeanth, may have been difficult to obtain 
inahurry. The law’s delay is proverbial. 


Nor does there appear to us anything in the claptrap objection | 


ef personal disrespect to the Queen. No one supposes that her Ma- 


It may | 


| ties; or that the authorities of Oxford intend to show any slight 
| towards her, by protecting themselves against what is said, rightly 
| or wrongly, to be an illegal attack. 

Still less is there any force in the remark upon the contumacious 
spirit of resistance in which the authorities of Oxford have declined 
to respond to the well-spoken courtesies of the Commissioners. Of 
course the language in such cases is always smooth. The point 
against which the resistance of the University would be directed 
would not be the language of the Commissioners, but the force of 
the Commission: we do not answer an unauthorized inquiry 
simply because it is made in civil terms. 

We have said thus much to clear the question of what lawyers 
term its fringe—the leather and prunella of the case. We would 
have it fairly and soberly tried. With a view to those public ends 
which alone interest us, we have the most sincere respect for 
the objects of the Royal Commission—we will not add, for the 
Commissioners themselves, since it would be impertinent in us 
to add words of approbation as respects persons too high in 
station and character to need such testimony. Asa means to an 
end, the Royal Commission has our best wishes; and failing 
other means, we should reckon its want of legal technicality 
| but as a straw in the way. It would perhaps have to be brushed 
aside, but we would not allow it to retard our course for a moment 
if possible. Nevertheless, we are not so enamoured of violent re- 
medies that we would have recourse to them, except in case of 
need. And if (as for the moment we assume) the legal and con- 
stitutional right should be on the side of the University, we do 
not desire to throw down all the ordinary barriers of constitutional 
law, in order that we may rush in and seize, fort manu, what 
perchance may be obtained better and by milder means. For 
those who clamour loudly, and in a tone approaching to insolence, 
against University authorities, should remember, that in any 
real work of reform they must be coéperating parties. Their 
good-will in the work, therefore, is of inestimable value, un- 
less we mean to sweep away bodily the whole personnel of the 
Universities, to be no Me by new materials drawn from other 
sources. This is a change which we do not, we confess, desire; 
and, at the risk of shocking some of our more zealous brethren, 
fellow-labourers with us in the cause of University Reform, we 
confess a weak preference for gentler methods. If, therefore, 
even at this late hour the Universities should honestly and 
actively bestir themselves to set in order their own houses, we 
would far rather see this than a violent collision of hostile 
forces, as little likely to end in good as a street fight. If the 
Universities will instantly set in motion, by delegacies of their 
own bodies, such an inquiry, directed to such ends as are embraced 
in the Royal Commission, coéperating in the work heartily and 
with good intent, we would prefer such a course of action to a fur- 
ther prosecution of a Commission which stands open to impeach- 
ment on legal and constitutional grounds. But we wait for a sign. 

Will they die without making it? For they must not disguise 
from themselves the stake which they are playing for, and their 
imminent peril, increased instead of diminished by their present 
course. Tacit submission to authority which is not questioned, 
may be construed into voluntary acquiescence; but to submit 
after a show of resistance, is to be vanquished, and exposes the 
conquered party to the ordinary rights of victors. In the contest 
which they must needs provoke by an obstinate or stupid defiance 
of the public demand for reform, they would be so far the weaker 
party that it would be idle to dwell upon the inevitable issue. If 
they cannot see this, it is a sign on their part of deplorable blind- 
ness. 

One thing is evident, that the present governing bodies of the 
Universities are unequal to the crisis; and we doubt whether 
there is sufficient unanimity of opinion or power of combined ac- 
tion amongst the members generally to lead to any good result. 
Were it otherwise, we might hope to see a self-originated scheme 
for omens the ends to which the Royal Commission is di- 
rected. The first step towards this would be the selection of delega- 
cies, composed of the fittest men belonging to the respective Uni- 
versities within and without their walls—not excluding, indeed, 
the present Royal Commissioners, whose already acquired know- 
ledge would be of infinite service in such a work. The range of 
objects which they would have before them would be perhaps as 
| wide as that of the Royal Commissions. To answer their full ends, 
| they could scarcely be of narrower limits. 

They would have to devise schemes for improving the internal 
machinery of the governing bodies themselves, so as to remove 
the obstructive principle which at present hinders all free action, 
and leaves them standing still in the midst of surrounding social 
changes. 

They would frame plans for a wise application to suitable ob- 
jects of public funds, which in the case of Oxford are said to be 
arge. 
| | They would consider the whole educational needs of the king- 
dom, (for our Universities are national,) and contrive the wisest 

mode of supplying such needs as far as possible with existing 
means. And this in no spirit of sectarian bigotry, though Church- 
men may perhaps contend for the maintenance of their own domi- 
nant principle within present limits. 

In executing this task, they would ascertain all the means at 
their disposal. Like generals planning a campaign, they would care- 
fully consider all their available material both of men and money. 
Old benefactions, given by pious and munificent persons in times 
| past for purposes of religion and learning, would be made as nearly 


| 


esty has any personal concern in the visitation of the Universi-| as possible to answer their true ends. Mere formalisms should be 
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cast aside, and obsolete statutes revised according to the spirit and 
not according to the letter of the terms of benefaction. 

They would especially be bound to devise means for economizing 
education within the University walls. In this they would have 
to deal with the great evil. But it may, we think, be more effec- 
tually crushed by a power from within than from without. Exter- 
nal regulations, however wisely contrived, would be waste paper, 
unless adopted willingly by those who would have to administer 
them. And it is an objection to compulsory measures for such an 
end, that they raise a spirit of resistance where hearty codperation 
is most needed. 

Lastly, as the Universities profess to be the great organs 
for the diffusion of learning and science throughout the na- 
tion, full examination would have to be made as to their capaci- 
ties for that high office; their defects in this respect would be stu- 
died, and amendments suggested, so that they may become in truth 
fountains of learning and springs of science to the whole kingdom. 

The results of such an inquiry, when matured, would no doubt be 
accepted heartily by the Universities themselves; who would then 
of their own free will originate measures for giving them effect. 

We have in this expressed our wishes—would that we could 
add our hopes! 





A HINT TO BISHOPS. 


Screty the Bishops of the Established Church might have chosen | 


a season less unfavourable than the present to make so general a 
display of episcopal authority in a state of debility ? 

We can scarcely blame Henry of Exeter, since he does not usually 
labour to make prudence and discretion conspicuous among his good 


qualities ; he would scout the notion of expediency ; and he is only in | 


his vocation when urging the authority of the Church to extremes, 
against adverse authorities and in adverse seasons. Dr. Phillpotts 
has opened a new Gorham case ; having refused to license a Mr. Cod- 
nor as curate, on the same grounds respecting baptismal regeneration 
as those which occasioned the dispute with Mr. Gorham. If the 
new recusant is as well off as the other, or as well supported, we 
may have the whole affair over again, with its heartburnings, its 
dragging of sacred things through the mud, its lame and impotent 
conelusion ; just repeating that disastrous blow to episcopal author- 
ity. But Dr. Phillpotts is “in the right,” and he will not swerve. 

Nor can we blame the Bishop of Chichester, who appears 
as mediator between one of his High Church clergy and certain 
injured parishioners, though in vain. Mr. Kenrick is rector of 
a sub-deanery at Chichester; he entertains very high notions on 
the subject of burial, by force of which he has lately refused to 
bury a respectable Dissenting minister for whose body a resting- 
place was sought in the parochial churchyard, or to read the service 
over a girl who had killed herself in a fit of “ temporary insanity.” 
Dr. Gilbert expressed his disapproval of the spiritual discourtesy 
shown to the Dissenter, but avowed that he possessed no power to 
compel the refractory priest. Personally, the Bishop cuts a good 
figure in the affair, as a gentleman of Christian spirit; but offi- 
cially he is constrained to show his total want of authority. 

It is the Bishop of London who revels in the exposure of his 
powerless condition. Catechized by Lord Robert Grosvenor, who 
calls his attention to rubrical grievances like those which had ul- 
timately led to Mr. Bennett’s resignation, Charles James declares 
that he has done his best to check them, and that in some cases 
his “ wishes” have been obeyed: but it is evident that the obe- 
dience is “quite optional”; for in one instance Dr. Blomfield’s 
“earnest and affectionate entreaties” met with “ unqualified refu- 
sal”; and in another, with an aggravation of contumacy, the obe- 
dience at first tendered was formally withdrawn. Episcopal au- 
thority appears to be little respected in Dr. Blomtield’s diocese. 

In one instance where it has taken effect, the result is not ad- 
vantageous to the Bishop. The Reverend Thomas Harvey, who 
has filled various clerical posts among English residents abroad, 
fell under the displeasure of Dr. Blomfield some years ago, and 
was deprived of employment. Mr. Harvey has since importuned 
the Bichop with claims to be heard, judged, and reinstated; the 
Bishop has virtually admitted that he was wrong, by licensing 
Mr. Harvey to preach; but the retractation was imperfect and not 
gracious, and Mr. Harvey continues his complaints for redress. 
He is neither silent nor concealed ; his story is incessantly before 
the world ; and unless something is suppressed in his account, he 
is an injured man, the Bishop not having the heart to avow it. | 
Dr. Blomfield ought to know that his character and his moral 
authority are suffering under the charges of his nomadic accuser. 

The very Primate of all England does not exert a more digni- 
fied power than his brother Prelates. Nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion of clergy and laity ask for his intervention to check the Tract- 
arian practices within the Church: his reply, couched in terms of 
more formal decorum than Dr. Blomfield’s, amounts to an admis- 
sion that Tractarianism is leading numbers of the clergy over to 
Rome, but that the law will not “permit” him to prevent it; he 
ean only ‘‘discountenance” the practices, and “thank” the zea- 
lous multitude for their address. So that, after all, the archiepis- 
eopal authority depends upon the force of Dr. Bird Sumner’s | 
countenance ! 





HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


Tue Hospital for Sick Children is a beautiful idea; the necessity 
for it is a deplorable sign of our social condition. 

Childhood, the of ha: 
some lands less atin, an 


om and gayety in happy lands—in 





less wise in their generation—is amongst us an of i 
and melancholy. The contrary is ann partial, ~ the = 
fact. There are children happy and gay, but not in the most nu- 
merous classes. In the country, the children of the multitud, 
have air and room for sport; but they are half-starved. In ume, 
it is for air that they are starved, and lack of room to sport in. 
and often lack of food crowns those privations. But if the chil. 
dren of the poor have no fit circumstances to be well in, how 
miserable their situation for sickness!—with parents unable to 
suspend work, often going on around the bed of fever and death 
— attendance, no ventilation, bad attendance, bad air. 
ad diet. : 
. Look at your own child when he is sick, and you tremble for his 
life,—lying in a bed modified to the nicest sense of comfort, tended 
incessantly with unbought assiduity, plied with the most nicely. 
adjusted medicaments and diet, breathing an atmosphere tempered 
to his exact necessity, shielded from every disturbance. Swee 
| away all those comforts,—make his bed hard and _ scantily clothe 
or covered with ill-contrived burdens, stint his diet and render it 
coarse, call off his nurses, load his atmosphere with noxious vapours 
surround his bed with busy handicraft and reckless neighbours,— 
| and there you have the sick-bed of the child of the poor, not only in 
| poor streets, but throughout whole regions of this oa gee such 


| as Spitalfields and wide ranges of Lambeth or Southwark. 

These wants the proposed hospital will supply,—attendance, 
medicaments, diet, skilful ventilation, and nice y-adjusted atmo- 
sphere ; for convalescents, good food, play-grounds, and encourage- 
ment. A more admirable gift to the blameless sufferers from the 
laches of society could not be devised. It is a noble project, cer- 
tain to do good, certain to be supported. 

Alas! how many children will wish to stay and Jive at the hos- 
pital! It is a boon, but it is also a sign marking our neglects. It 
will provide for eight hundred children in the year: are there but 
eight hundred sick children in London during the whole year? 
And is it impossible to provide the essential comforts for the chil- 
dren of the poor, even though they be more than eight hundred ? 
Unquestionably it is not impossible. The absolute and deplorable 
necessity for such a hospital arises from two main causes, both of 
which might be prevented. 

One is the unhealthy dwellings to which our poor are doomed ; 
but the Metropolitan Society for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes has shown, by its buildings in St. Pancras and 
Spitalfields, that lodging may be provided, in a thickly-peopled 
region, without spreading the population, yet without crowding, 
and with all the means for rendering town life healthy,—good 
lighting, ventilation, drainage, excellent buildings, and play- 
ground for the children; all at /ess rent than that paid for pesti- 
lential “ cottages.” It is quite possible, therefore, to diminish the 
— of sick children, even to a small fraction of the present 
number. 

For the rest, there ought to be sufficient provision in the proper 
branch of that department which is established to mitigate the 
inevitable consequences of poverty—the Poor-law department ; 
and the necessity for such a Fospital as that just projected isa new 
confession that the medical branch of the Poor-law administration 
is in the most unsatisfactory state. The medical profession is in- 
jured by it, and diminished in usefulness : it may be said that in 
gratuitous advice, at certain hours of the day, the “ general prac- 
titioner” does more good than the public department does ; and 
thus he is made practically to bear the burden. But a mistaken 
economy stints the dietary, the dispensary, and the hospital ap- 
pliances of most unions—in some degree of all. Were that sweep- 
ing evil remedied, we should have a hospital for sick children in 
every union. Meanwhile, we welcome the one vouchsafed by 
spontaneous benevolence, as a positive good in itself, and as an 
example. 


THE COMING SEASON FOR RAILWAY COLLISIONS. 


“ UNACCOUNTABLE negligence” is reported to be the cause of the 
most recent of “alarming accidents” by railway. Our readers 
may have noticed the occurrence of several accidents since we last 
touched upon the subject; but with accidents proper, that is with 
such as spring from causes which man can scarcely be expected to 
foresee, we do not meddle. It is over the class of accidents pre- 
ventible that we keep watch. 

The one in question happened near the New Cross incline, on 
Friday morning. A “Government” down-train left London for 
Dover at three minutes after its proper time—half-past seven, and 
had been pushed to a full speed, with two engines, in order to 
make way up the incline. Just as it was passing, a Brighton 
coal-train was in the process of being shunted from the Surrey 
canal to the down-line—and there was a collision. Both engines of 
the passenger-train were damaged, one almost shattered to pieces ; 
four or five coal-trucks were destroyed; and the passengers were 
much shaken and alarmed, though not, it is averred, seriously 
hurt. “A rigid inquiry has been set on foot to ascertain the eause 
of the catastrophe”: thus concludes the newspaper report, but we 
have not yet any fruits of the promised and rigid inquiry. 

Now, looking at the overt facts, it needs no inquiry to tell us 





| that the accident was caused by some unpardonable breach of re- 


gularity. The London train was behind its time; but three mi- 
nutes is not a suflicient error to justify railway servants in sup- 
posing that the train had been stopped. Either there was no 
means of recording that the train had passed, and its having passed 
was presumed,—a totally unsafe and unjustifiable presumption,— 


ess powerful than ours, less free, and | or the people engaged with the coal-train went to work irrespec- 
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tively of timing, merely calculating on the fact visible at the mo- 
ear line. 
ment, of sat was not fatal to life, and therefore there will be no 
coroner's inquest; but it is evident that the many passengers in 
the Dover train owed their safety to no precautions against homi- 
cide. They were all put in peril of death by gross neglect among 
the officers of the company; the public therefore ought to know 
that the blame has been tracked home to the proper person, and 
that precautions have been taken against the recurrence of such 
accidents for the future. : tad ; 
Companies will even find it to their interest to do so, since a 
confidence in the care of railway-oflicers will materially influence 
the amount of traftic this summer, vast as that must be. Com- 
ies may be com aratively secure against se but they 
are not wholly so. Either of the great routes to the Southern coasts 
could draw a considerable number to itself by earning a name for 
at care; and towards the North there is poy espe me oppor- 
tunity for competition. Besides, those who are best informed in 
railway affairs know that the absolute number of passengers is 
much affected by the occurrence of accidents: a few smashes at 
the beginning of the season would put a great check on the influx 
of passengers for the whole summer. Now we would have di- 
rectors ask themselves, whether, for that season of extraordinary 
crowding, they have taken sufficient precautions, if any, against a 
few smashes ? 





LUXURY AND LABOUR. 

Or all places in the world, perhaps the opera-box is the most lux- 
uriously lazy ; yet the opera-house is not only a place of repose— 
it is a castle ob indolence with a vast workshop annexed. The 
foot-lights are the bright frontier line between the world of lux- 
urious laziness in Sybarite perfection and a region of anxious la- 
bour; the side-boxes and the orchestra being the outposts of the 
two great armies of Labour and Luxury. The gayer domain is 

iliar to our home readers; a peep into the interior is afforded 
by the Morning Chronicle, whe suddenly dashes from the ordinary 
region of “ Labour and the Poor” into a six-column notice of Her 
Majesty's Theatre ! 

Yes, behind that bright row of lamps shall you discover an im- 
mense workshop, a great working population. There is the copy- 
ing department, which must be capable of producing some fifty 
books of scores, parts, &e.. for each ome There is the painting- 
room, where temples are built, and palaces, cities, and even moun- 
tains; the canvass lying on the floor, and the artist not walking 
back to look at his work, but mounting a light bridge high up from 
the floor. The geography of this —_— world is all carefully in- 
dexed, so that you may command Assyria or ancient Britain at a 
moment’s notice. The “ property department” is a vast storehouse 
of upholstery, an armoury, a museum of wrnatural history, a 
treasury, a general shop. Almost everything is made at home, by 
a host of factory hands and shop workers. Subsidiary to this is the 





earpenter’s department; it has charge of the scene-shifting machi- 
nery; it mans the “ mezzanine floor” below the stage, three tiers | 
of “flies” at the sides, and the “ barrel-loft” above. Nearly a | 
hundred men are employed in the process of scene-shifting. The 
carpenters build the set scenes, plant the trees, navigate the barks, 
erect the bridges, plan the accidents, and dispose of the standing 
material for all events. Behind that gay drop-scene are those busy 
men, working for their five or even three shillings a day; and 
working well too. The “wardrobe” is the clothing department 
for all countries and all ages, with other countries and ages 
beside, according to the fancy of composers and poets. The 
“wardrobe” contains 5382 dresses, ready; the materials for 
one opera, the silks and satins and gold Jace, shall cost 20007. 
The ballet department has a school, established by Mr. Lumley 
some four years ago, for a self-supply of the trained matériel: the 
whole body of dancers are about a hundred—the pupils, some 
of whom aid, about thirty or forty. The chorus comprises fifty or 
sixty trained musicians. Besides these departments, there is the 
fire brigade, the gas department, with a host of officials—stage 
director, prompter, and assistant, box-keepers, check-takers, por- | 
ters, police constables, house-cleaners, washerwomen, printers. 
Some five hundred persons are enrolled as working members of the 
establishment, besides casual but frequent helpers, supernumeraries, | 
&e.; directly or indirectly, thousands depend upon that huge 
theatre. 

Hundreds labour behind the proscenium, that the luxurious num- 
bers before it may enjoy. From genius of the highest order to the | 
simplest drudgery, from the very picked types of human capacity | 
and organic perfection to the worker warped by toil, the one com- | 
mon anxiety is to please: days and nights of labour for the many, | 
in order to the hour’s enjoyment of the luxurious. Labour and 
luxury were never brought so closely in contact as at the opera- 
house. 

Yet that is but a limited view. There are larger facts. The 
luxury, in the highest sense, is not limited to the Sybarite order, 
nor indeed really tasted by them. ‘There is the luxury of the 
artist; there is the work which is consecrated by setting forth a 
model and standard of art elaborated to its most perfect execution. 

ere is many a hard-worked artist who ae scarcely change 
with the listless Sybarite in the softest of the seats. This artist 
class is common to both sides of the bright frontier line—for it is 
& vagaband class, which has its own laws, its own passports, its 
own alliances. It is that class which really rules, on both sides; 
and the interests of art are not subservient, but subserved by the 


luxury of the hour. 





| the Mairs. 


BOOKS. 


COLONEL DIXON’S SKETCH OF MAIRWARA.* 

Tus report on the history, subjection, improvement, present con- 
dition, and prospects of Mairwara, has been drawn up by Colonel 
Dixon, the Superintendent of the district, in obedience to the orders 
of the East India Directors. The Directors have printed the vo- 
lume for distribution, more especially among their servants who 
may be placed in a similar relation with Colonel Dixon towards 
the natives; but it is not published for sale. 

Mairwara is a highland district forming a portion of the Arabala 
chain of hills, which runs from Goozerat to within a few miles 
of Delhi. It is bounded on the North by Ajmeer (which may be 
found on any map); but the best prone | idea of its position will 
be conveyed by saying that the district lies between 26 and 264 
degrees of North latitude and 73 and 743 degrees of East longi- 
tude; the chain running North-east and South-west. The hills 
are rugged, full of fastnesses, and with few passes: in a natural 
state they had no roads, and were covered with jungle. The in- 
habitants resembled the Highlanders of Seotland in various respects, 
—as indeed is the case with many Asiaties of the hills throughout 
the continent. They claimed a descent from a founder whose 
story is very similar to that of Ishmael; and very like the Arabs 
were the Mairs in their hand being against every one. They had 
castes among themselves, but a genuine Hindoo would have looked 
down upon the whole of their grades with contempt; while such 
as professed Mahometanism had slender claim to be enrolled 
among the faithful beyond the practice of mere initiatory rites. 
Like the Highlanders of Seotland, they were brave, active, and 
hardy, and lived by plundering the lowlands. The plains adja- 
cent to the hills were divided into “ beats,” each belonging to a 
particular sept of Mairs, who plundered that range of country 
in default of a monthly or yearly allowance of “ black mail” being 
es to them; which, however, was usually forthcoming. As the 

airwara hills divided some of the inland provinces from the sea, 
and the nearest route lay through their passes, there was a further 
source of tribute from the caravans, since they must either be 
plundered, pay toll, or adopt a cireuitous route. The inj 
arising from these freebooters was so considerable to the adjacent 
districts, that princes of spirit and leisure made various attempts 
at subduing them; but they were always repulsed, through 
difficulties of the country and the bravery of the Mairs. The ad- 
vancing conquests of the Company at last brought the Mairwara 
district within the range of British power, and the state of dis- 
organization which the robberies of the Mairs produced could not 
be tolerated even in the territories of a “ protected” prince. After 
some trial of treaties, which turned out no better than waste 
paper, a force was marched into the country, and’ the Mairs were 
finally subdued in 1821. 

Fortunately for the peace and prosperity of the district, Colonel 
Hall, the first Superintendent of Mairwara, was, like his successor 
Colonel Dixon, a man of humanity, energy, and ability. He saw 
that coercion was not suflicient to put a stop to the robberies of 

If we deprived them of one means of living, we must 
furnish them with another, or cattle-lifting and plunder would still 
go on. To describe the steps by whieh lawless freebooters were 
transformed into peaceful cultivators, is one great object of the 
present volume. 

The first step was to render robbery difficult and detection cer- 
tain : to effect which, a body of native police was organized, and the 
inhabitants of a village were made responsible in money for any 
robbery perpetrated on their lands, if the real culprit was not de- 
tected. Another plan was to forbid some barbarous tices—as 
female infanticide, and discourage others—as the sale of women. 
Laws and regulations, however, it was felt, would do little, 
unless the people were put in the way of getting their own liveli- 
hood ; and the method adopted would have startled the mere po- 
litical economist. In fact,it would only have been successful with 
men like Hall and Dixon, who united great suavity and adapta- 
bility of manner with great firmness of purpose, and who more- 





| over threw themselves heartily into their work, living amongst the 


people, and at certain seasons visiting each village in succession, 
istening, advising, and stimulating by praise, blame, or exhort- 
When new land was brought under cultivation its land- 
tax was reduced; advances were made and tools given to the 
cultivators ; some of the peasantry were employed on public 
works, others enlisted as soldiers. e great natural evil of the 
country was drought ; the steepness of the hills causing the water 
to run off in torrents, so that in dry seasons failure of crops 
and even positive famine were to be apprehended. A system of ar- 
tificial irrigation was adopted. Extensive works have been gra- 
dually erected, of a very enduring kind, and under the guidance of 
great engineering ability; the features varying to meet the —. 
ing nature of the circumstances, but all upon the principle of the 
dam. The watercourse is embanked at an advantageous spot, by 
which means a lake is created, and means produced for irrigating the 
lands below it: if the lake dried up, in a very dry season, its bed 
still retained sufficient moisture to yield a crop. ? 

A great portion of the book is devoted to elaborate and interest- 

* Sketch of Mairwara; giving a brief Account of the Origin and Habits of the 
Mairs, their Subjugation by a British Force; their Civilization, and Conversion into 
an industrious Peasantry’ with Descriptions of Various Works of L tion in 
Mairwara and Ajmeer, constructed to facilitate the Operations of Agriculture and 
guard the Districts against Drought and Famine. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, 
Views. By Lieutenant-Colonel C. G. Dixon, Bengal Artillery ; Superintendent Aj- 
meer and Mairwara, and Commandant Mairwara Local Battalion. Published. by 
Smith and Elder. 
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ing descriptions of these works, illustrated by plans and views, 
with an account of the results; whose sum may be thus stated. 
Two hundred and ninety embankments have been erected, includ- 
ing a few repaired, producing a water surface of between eight and 
nine thousand and a cultivation of nearly fifteen thousand acres, 
The sum expended on works of irrigation during Colonel Dixon’s 
superintendence has been 241,000 rupees; the excess of revenue 
over the old assessment, 641,000 rupees; leaving a balance of 
400,000 rupees profit. A capital, Nya Nuggur, has been founded. 
Some villages have grown into provincial towns. One hundred 
and six new hamlets have been located on waste jansies within 
the last twelve years. In the same period, the people had of them- 
selves constructed 3915 wells and 2065 narees or small tanks for 
irrigation. 

This book is an important collection of materials, historical, 
economical, and scientific, independently of its value for the purpose 
for which it was printed—that of serving as an example to officers 
who might find themselves in a similar position. As a literary 
composition, the volume is not, of course, exempt from occasional 
dryness; but it is an interesting work: various in subject; full of 
matter; valuable to the student and curious to the reader, for its 
sketches of the habits, customs, and superstitions of the people ; im- 
portant to the agricultural improver in countries subject to drought 
—as Southern Africa or Australia, and instructive to the inquiring 
engineer; while it possesses an attraction which seems inherent 
in the human mind in witnessing the growth of anything, whether 
natural or artificial. The plans very clearly elucidate the deserip- 
tive text; the views, by a friend of Colonel Dixon, exhibit the 
style of country ; and there is a large and excellent map. 

We have often had occasion to point to usages among barbarous 
tribes which seem to want but time and opportunity to ripen into 
the British constitution. The Mairs, barbarous as they were held 
to be by those whom they robbed, and as they really were, had in 
their “ Punchact ” the germ of our Parliament, parish authorities, 
and jury. When men were convened for this last function, the 
name would seem to have been “ Punch.” It does not appear to 
have been much used by the people, from the want of some suftici- 
ent authority to enforce its decrees, or perhaps on account of hay- 
ing to feed the jurymen while the cause lasted. By the Superin- 
tendents it was extensively employed. 

* Tn all cases having reference to the abduction of women, breach of pro- 
mise of marriage, claim to land, debts, settlement of boundary disputes, 
minor cases of foujdaree,—in a word, in all matters of complaints of wrong 
sustained or injury done, with exception to higher cases of crime, the pun- 
chaet is the chief instrument employed in the distribution of justice amongst 
this ges people. 

“The following is the ordinary course of procedure. The complainant 
presents a written petition in a in which is embodied the particulars 
of his grievance. At the close of bis complaint he expresses his willingness 
or otherwise to have his case settled by punchact. An order is then passed 
for the attendance of the defendant: on his appearing, the complaint is ex- 
plained to him, when he delivers in a counter-statement, signifying at the 
same time by what mode he wishes to be tried. Should each party desire a 
punchaet, each names his respective arbitrators; the number of whom is 
alone limited oy the pleasure of the contending parties. Sometimes the jury 
consists of twelve members on each side. Generally speaking, on the score 
of economy, each side restricts its quota to three or four members. Objec- 
tions to members on account of nearness of kin or on other reasonable 
grounds are allowed, and substitutes are named to supply the place of those 
challenged and rejected. The complainant and defendant then enter into 
engagements to abide by the decision of the ‘punchact, except in cases of 
disapproval, by paying a stated fine to the Government, when a new trial is 
allowed. In like manner, the arbitrators bind themselves by engagements 
to do strict and impartial justice in the case submitted to their decision ; in 
failure thereof, a stated sum is forfeited. All preliminaries having been 
arranged, the case comes under investigation. Each party finds its arbitra- 
tors in food, which varies in quality according to the means of the parties. 
On the decision of the case, the expense devolves on the losing side. As the 
Elders are chiefly selected, from their respectability and inferred knowledge 
of right, for this duty, delay in coming to a decision is not unusual; influ- 
enced, perhaps, by the circumstance that they are found in food whilst en- 
gaged in such investigation. Feelings of pride and the imagined honour of 
their clan more frequently induce delay when matters between two opposite 
septs are under discussion. Punchaets have taken a month or five weeks 
to consider the questions at issue. Having at length come to a decision, 
their opinion, recorded in writing, is read and explained to the complainant 
and defendant, who approve or disapprove of the decree of the Punch, ac- 
cordingly as their feelings prompt them. Their decision, generally speaking, 
is unanimous; when pr oh nr the opinion of three-fourths of the members 
is necessary to make their decree binding. Although dissentients are at 
liberty on paying the stipulated fine, regulated in reference to the largeness 
of the case at issue, to demand a fresh trial, this privilege is rarely claimed. 
‘The Mairs, when allowed time for consideration, are open to reason, and 
they well know, where there is a large majority opposed to them, cogent 
reasons exist for this decision ; the more particularly as their arbitrators, or 
a portion of them, have so decided the case. The Superintendent will gene- 
rally know when the decision of a Punch is not consonant with the usages of 
the people. His explanation is received willingly by the arbitrators, when 
any deviation from common usage is pointed out to them. In this way, by 
observing a temperate conciliatory tone towards the jury, a slight modifica- 
tion of their decree not unfrequently has the desirable effect of bringing 
round a Razcenamah on both sides.” 

It might be a curious subject of speculation, whether the re- 
semblances we have alluded to argue kindred in blood, or arise 
from external circumstances. The following examples of the su- 
emmy and practices of the Mairs read like a description of 

ighland Celts or Anglo-Saxons, except as regards the custom of 
allowing the injured to help himself without stint unless from 
conscience. 

“ Prior to their subjugation, the sword too frequently decided disputes and 
repaired injuries. Every man stood on his own strength, or that of his kin- 
dred. The most prolific source of quarrel was the abduction of women of 
one clan by people belonging to another, or on account of a breach of pro- 
mise of marriage. the former case, the whole clan and all that were on 
friendly terms with it, would espouse the quarrel as their own. Serious en- 
counters would occasionally take place, and as loss of life ensued, feuds were 











generated which were handed down to posterity as an heirloom. Anoth 
mode in adoption with them, when the sword was not chosen as the arbiter, 
was recourse to ‘ Deej,’ a species of ordeal to which the culprit was sub_ 
mitted. This consisted in thrusting the naked hand into a vessel filled with 
boiling oil, or in taking up a red-hot shot with the hand. Superstition, with 
its false philosophy, had taught them that innocence would protect the cul 
prit from injury from scalding oil or from burning hot iron. That the ordeal 
was ever put to trial no proof exists; although the people have frequently 
been pressed to show one solitary instance of its use. Still in the virtue of 
this remedy as a test for guilt or innocence all hold a firm belief. Although 
they have been told of the fallacy of this doctrine, and that neither inno- 
cence nor any human agency can prevent flesh from burning when brought 
into contact with fire, still they cling to the belief of their forefathers and 
consider the Deej the only true and impartial mode of arbitrament. This 
superstition, like that of witchcraft, will loose its hold on the minds of the 
people as education spreads its influence and they commence thinking for 
themselves. 4 

** Another mode of observance, in view to satisfy claimants, was to place 
money or property within a temple or other holy spot, when the individual 
concerned would help himself as far as his conscience sanctioned. On some 
occasions the dispute was decided by one or other party taking an oath 
under the provision, that were the swearing party to suffer any misfortune 
by death in his family, or loss of cattle or property within a stated number of 
days, his oath was null and void, and bis case lost. * * 7 

“The Mairs were wont to entertain the fullest belief in witchcraft. A 
woman suspected of exercising this power was submitted to the ordeal of 
having red pepper applied to her eyes. On this application exciting acute 
pain, she was considered as guiltless of the accusation; otherwise she was a 
witch. The superstitious belief in the power of witches has not altogether 
disappeared. An unusual mortality amongst cattle is attributed to the evil 
designs of an old woman. A few years since, the zumeendars of one of the 
villages were collected as usual under the awning of the Superintendent's 
tent, when one of the party observed that an old woman, a reputed witch, 
residing in a neighbouring village, had destroyed three of his children, by 
eating up their livers. The complainant was questioned as to how the oc- 
currence took place. He was unable to do more than state the sad result, 
that his children had died in consequence of the loss of their livers.”’ 





A BARRISTER’S TRIP TO MEXICO.* 

Tue author of this volume seems to be called much abroad by pro- 
fessional pursuits, or to make legal lore subordinate to the wisdom 
acquired by wandering like Ulysses from clime to clime.  Inci- 
dentally he appears to be familiar with Europe, having penctrated 
even into Spain; in the autumn of 1849 he started on a voyage to 
Mexico, per steamer. After touching at the Bahamas, Havannah, 
Mobile, and some other places, he reached Vera Cruz, without 
other troubles than arose from an indifferent table on board the 
vessel. From the coast he went on to Mexico by diligence; and, 
after resting in the capital, proceeded to Tepic, a small town near 
the port of San Blas. His route lay through Queretaro and Gua- 
naxuato, in the highlands of Mexico, and Guadalaxara situated 
in the lower region. As far as this last town he used the public 
stage, but made the remainder of his journey—some 170 miles— 
on horseback. At Tepic he remained several months; then pro- 
ceeded in a steamer from California for Panama; returned across 
the Isthmus by the river Chagres; and thence home, as he went 
out. 

It seems an odd journey to have made to visit some friends; 
yet that purpose is all that appears in the narrative either at 
Mexico or Tepie. The latter provincial town our author made 
his head-quarters, and he seems to have passed his time in 
shooting and exploring the neighbourhood. The rapid mode of 
his journeying and the superficial character of his pursuits have 
given something of superficiality to his narrative; but the book 
is nevertheless agreeable, and withal informing. The “ Barris- 
ter” shows his training in activity of mind, the habit of in- 
quiry, and the power of directing his attention to the points of the 
ease. Nor has he any bookmaking tendencies. He tells what he 
did, and describes what he saw, briefly and succinctly. This 
brevity of style, coupled with the comparative scarcity of tourists 
along his route, and the fact that we have no report of Mexico 
since the late war with the United States and the discovery of the 
gold-diggings in California, render his book pleasant and informing, 
if not necessary. 

The invasion does not appear to have made much change in 
Mexico; society having been already so disorganized that an 
extra shake or two is not seen. The chief result seems to be an 
increase in the number of robbers. The highways are, if possible, 
rather more infested by professors of the easing art than they were 
before : the streets of the capital are decidedly worse. 

“We entered Mexico about six in the evening, by a wretched street, so 
bad that a stranger would be more inclined to fancy himself entering @ 
stable-yard than the capital of a great nation. A soldier immediately joined 
us, and rode, to my great horror, on our side of the carriage with his carbine 
full-cock. He accompanied us as far as the Plaza, and would not take his 
leave until properly feed. I fancied that this was some customhouse regu- 
lation ; but was afterwards credibly informed that were it not for this protee- 
tion, such as it is, the diligence would be as likely to be robbed, even in the 
town, as not. * * * * 

“A fortnight or three weeks before I arrived in Mexico, two diligences 
were robbed at two o'clock in the afternoon, in the Paseo, and within a 
stone’s throw of two guard-houses; and an Englishman of my acquaintance 
was once eased of his horse, watch, money, and valuables, in the Alameda, 
through the agency of the lazo, which is a most effective weapon in expe- 
rienced hands. Shortly after I left the city, a most worthy old gentleman, @ 
member of the Congress, was found at five in the evening, in a public hotel, 
stabbed in his bedroom, and quite dead, with thirty-nine wounds in different 
parts of his body. A stir was made about this murder, as it happened to a 
person of importance ; but nothing was heard, at the time, of the murderers, 
and probably never will be, until one of them confesses on his deathbed.” 

* -_ * o * * * 


‘There is no regular police in the city, and after dark it is dangerous to 
go far without pistols. The only guardians‘of the night are some watchmen, 
who are armed with a spear and a lantern; the latter they put in the mid- 

* A Trip to Mexico; or Recollections of a Ten-Months Ramble in 1849-50. By a 
Parrister. Published by Smith and Elder. 
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street, and then retire to sleep quictly in some doorway, only 

now and then to call the hours and give a peculiar sort of whis- 
tle like a tswain’s. An English gentleman, resident in Mexico, told me 
that one night returning from a party, he was attacked in the Calle San 
Francisco by three men, and it was only by producing pistols, which he al- 
ways carried, that he got safely home.” 

The passengers to and from California are not = ! to improve 
the state of manners, or morals generally, though they probably 
would do justice on the spot towards thieves attacking themselves. 
Here they are at San Blas. : 

«The scene on the arrival of a steamer, either up to California or down 
from thence, is most amusing. These vessels carry the mails, and are very 
regular in their arrivals, calling at San Blas once a month, either way. They 
are always crowded with passengers ; and a most curious-looking set of indi- 
viduals they are. The steamers stop some four or five hours, and all the 

ssengers who can find boats come pouring ashore, to buy fruits or get ‘a 

rink.’ The coolness of these fellows surpasses belief. Two or three times 
have I been sitting with friends at the door of our house on the arrival of 
one of these importations, and every time, owing, I presume, to its being the 
first habitation in the village, have we been inundated by these dirty red- 
shirted gentry, clamouring for liquor and other matters, and not to be per- 
suaded that it was not a public-house, though bearing, I am sure, no signs 
of one. The costume of a gold-digger on his homeward trip is—a red wor- 
sted shirt, very dirty; no waistcoat, or if one, of black satin; a _ of 
black trousers, very dirty, thrust inside boots, also very dirty ; and the up- 

rman crowned with a black hat, very bad ; beard, moustache, and tobacco 
at discretion. The outward-bound Californian Yankee is a shade cleaner and 
neater in his apparel. The arrival of these steamers must be a capital thing 
for San Blas, as far as spending money goes, but a dreadful nuisance to the 
respectable portion of the inhabitants.” 

Avery good rum is distilled at some of the sugar-plantations, 
but itis not a popular article with the Mexicans. The national 
tipple is pulque ; thus manufactured. 

“ We passed through the centre of a district in which the maguey, or large 
American aloe, is extensively cultivated for the manufacture of pulque. 
Pulque is the common drink of all Mexicans, and answers to our beer, 
though more intoxicating. All who once get accustomed to the smell and 
taste like it much, and it is even said to become necessary to people after 
they have used it for many years. When the Republic was first established, 
many old Spaniards threatened with expulsion petitioned the National As- 
sembly to allow them to remain in Mexico; the groundwork of the petition 
being that they had been so long accustomed to drink pulque, (not 

rocurable in Spain,) that their lives would be endangered if they left it off. 

e manner of making this drink is as follows: when the aloe is just on 
the point of throwing up its huge stem from its coronet of leaves, deep 
amidst which its broad basis had been for some time forming, the farmer 


dle of the 
waking U 


or ge scoops out the whole pith, leaving the outer rind, and thus | 


making, inside the circle of leaves, a bowl-like cavity about two feet deep 
and eighteen inches wide, according to the size of the plant. This cavity is 
soon filled with the sap which should have gone to nourish the stalk, and as 
it flows is removed several times daily for some months, or as long as the 
tap yields. A portion of this juice (called honey-water, aguamiel) is set 
apart to ferment and act as a sort of leaven or yeast for the rest. This is 
called madre-pulque, the mother of pulque; and when completely prepared, 
(which it is in about a fortnight,) a small portion of it is added to the skins 
or tubs containing the fresh aguamiel, and sets it fermenting in a day or 
so. A large plant is said to yield from ten to fifteen pints daily, and this for 
months. Others vary the process by putting a small quantity of mescal into 
the cavity in the plant to mix with the sap as it flows in; and this seems to 
answer very well. This pom of milking the aloe is, as might be expected, 
a fatal one to the plant; 

keep up the stock. The fermentation is usually conducted in skins, and as 
soon as this is over the pulque is fit for drinking. To strangers both the 
taste and smell are hentia something of the style of rotten eggs; but one 
soon gets accustomed to the flavour. The fresh sap, or aguamiel, is often 
drunk unprepared, but it is too humble a tipple to be generally patronized. 

“These aloes are often of immense size. The common leaves are eight or 
ten feet in length, more than a foot in width, and thick in proportion. The 
stem often shoots up to twenty or thirty feet or more, and is as thick asa 
man’s body.”’ 7. a er 

Among the numerous characteristic descriptions of scenery, 
where animal life frequently enlivens the landscape, one of the 
most remarkable is a garden at Tepic, showing what English taste 
can do in that climate. 

“The grounds are, perhaps, four acres in extent, and full of all the fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers, that can be obtained. One main walk runs from the 
gate to the river-wall, and is lined with bananas on both sides; and under 
them is a hedge of coffee-bushes, with their beautiful white flowers. The 
coffee grown in this garden is in constant use, and much approved. 

“On the left of the central walk is a branch avenue of orange-trees, al- 
most always covered with flowers and green and ripe fruit. These oranges 
are delicious—some of the best I ever met with. Seats are disposed along 

is avenue, which is the pleasantest lounge in the neighbourhood. The 
trees are so thick that no sun can penetrate, and they are always filled with 
an infinity of birds. A walk extends along the river-wall, and also goes 
round the garden, and is lined by some noble trees. One path is hedged by 
Pomegranates, which are most beautiful when in full flower. 

“European vegetables here flourish well, with the exception of potatoes, 
and we had always a capital supply from this garden. Peas are never out 
of season, and appear on the table every day in the year. Vines do not thrive, 
nor do peaches ever come to much; still both are in the garden, and they do 
the best they can with them. Strawberries were being planted just before I 
left, and I hope ere this they have produced a good crop. Apples, citrons, 
melons, pines, and other fruits, all do well. In one corner of the garden 
were some magnificent aloes, one of which was on the point of flowering 
when I left. Its stem had shot up to the height of some forty feet, and was 
nearly as thick as my body. I counted thirty-nine branches from which 
a were to be produced, and several blossoms would appear on each 

ranch,’ 





YEAST.* 
Tus volume is reprinted, with corrections and enlargements, from 


Fraser’s Magazine. In point of class it may be called a philo- | 


sophic novel; for it has a story and incidents, characters exhibited 

th in action and discourse, descriptions and reflections con- 
nected with the narrative ; while in purpose it bears some resem- 
blance to Alton Locke, but dealing with the intellectual classes of 
society and the peasantry, instead of the artisans. The fiction, 
however, is not the strong point of Yeast; for the story is 


* Yeast: a Problem. Reprinted, with Corrections and Additions, from Fraser's } 


Magazine. Published by J. W. Parker. 


put before it dics it always throws out shoots which | 


slight, both imperfectly and inartificially developed, and leading 
to nothing at last. The incidents sometimes and the charac- 
ters often are extreme—embodiments designed as illustrative 
types of existing classes of society, rather than men and women. 
The descriptions and reflections partake too much of the nature of 
an outpouring; which is more felt as they stop the progress of events. 
It may be said in answer, that the form of the work is subordinate 
to the object of the author. This is, to exhibit the miseries of the 
poor ; the conventionalisms, hypocrisies, and feebleness of the rich ; 
the religious doubts which are haking the strong, the religious delu- 
sions and cowardly submissions that are enslaving the weak; the 
mammon-worship tainting the whole of society above the poor, 
and the brutish abject spirit but angry discontent pervading the 
| mass, at least of the agricultural ) «ae And the answer 
would be true to this extent—that imperfection of story is little 
if the leading elements of the story are drawn from the events 
of actual life; which they scarcely seem to be. This fault, too, 
goes deeper than a mere critical objection. When we have reached 
the end, we are as we were. The evils of existing society have 
been depicted, but not the way to cure them. The two heroes 
—one a gentleman, one a workman—do nothing and point out 
nothing in the way of improving society; nor can a “ Deus ex 
machina” in the form of a “mysterious man” suggest anything, 
unless it be a wild search after Prester John, the Christian monarch 
of the middle ages. . 

Yeast, however, may be looked at as a series of sketches loosely 
strung together, descriptive of palpable social evils in the mass, 
and of ne broodings among the more thoughtful youth ; 
a struggle which perhaps is always taking place, and which is no 
further distinctive of the present age than the form that is given 
by our intellectual and religious activity. The origin of evil, its 
presence in the world, what man was made for, what he struggles 
for, what becomes of him, have been questions that excited the 
speculative of all ages, taking various channels according to the 
circumstances of the time. Considered from this point of view, as 
a lifelike picture of the heavings of the mass, and the mental fer- 
mentation going on among individuals—of the yeast of society—the 
book displays great ability and challenges careful attention. It is 
newest, earnest, feeling, and eloquent; the production of a man 
acquainted with society, who has looked closely upon its various 
classes, and has the power of reading the signs of the times. He 
has a truthful vigour of description, a rhetorical rather than a dra- 
matic power; or he sacrifices the latter to his habit of expressing 
his opinions in dialogue, where the author talks rather than 
the dramatis persone. There is a genial warmth of feeling in the 
book, and wide human sympathies, but with a tendency to ex- 
tremes in statement and opinion—a disposition to deepen the sha- 
dows of English life; for go where the author would, pictures quite 
as bad or worse may be drawn of the condition of mankind, from 
the “noble savage,” the beau ideal of Rousseau, to the educated 
“ Prussian,” who was within a little while the model man of a cer- 
tain school of philosophers. 

Although the framework or story of Yeast is not well conducted 
| or concluded, it is judiciously contrived for the purpose of embody- 
ing some of the principal types of existing society. The first hero, 
Lancelot Smith, isa young man of vigorous frame, strong passions, 
and a powerful mind. He has had his moral practice, if not his 
—— corrupted at the university, although he has taken high 

onours ; his mind is unsettled by logical scepticism, and by the 
“shams ” he sees everywhere. Argemone Lavington, the daughter 
of an old-fashioned squire, is the type of what the author thinks a 
similar class in woman; intelligent, highly educated, religious 
after the Tractarian fashion, but making self the object of all, 
though unconsciously to herself. By a well-worn accident, 
Lancelot and Argemone are brought together under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and love is the result. The attachment is put an end 
to by Mrs. Lavington after Lancelot is ruined by the failure of his 
uncle’s bank ; Argemone dics, and her lover goes abroad, without 
having been able to settle his opinions. Round these two charac- 
ters move many others, with more or less connexion. There is 
Mr. Lavington, the type of the country squire; the Vicar of 
the parish, a darkly-drawn Puseyite, and eventually a convert to 
Rome ; Luke, a cousin of Lancelot, and representative of the more 
ae and silly Tractarians, who places his conscience in the 
<ceping of his priest. The uncle of celot, the religious banker 
—though his religion does not prevent him from embarking in 
speculations that stop the bank—represents the “ respectable ” class 
of traders; Lord Minchampstead, the rich manufacturing com- 
moner ennobled into a peer, may be considered the type of a 
class of which there are but few living examples; Lord Vieux- 
bois belongs to Young England. Colonel Bracebridge, the justest 
and most finished character in the book is a representative of the 
travelled all-accomplished English gentleman and soldier, with 
loose principles, loose practice, but of generous sympathies, and 
with ew feelings, and more thought than the generality would 
give him credit for. The catastrophe which overtakes him is the 
blot of this well-conccived and carefully-executed character, for it 
is improbable altogether. ; 

Besides a number of rustics, and people more or less conspicu- 
_ ous, there is one Tregarva, a Wesleyan gamekeeper of the squire, 
' who may be considered the type of the thoughtful and faithful 

humble class, as his friend or patron Lancelot is of the intellectual ; 
and for Lancelot, Tregarva cuts through many puzzling sophisms, 
as he is the first means of opening his eyes to the state of the poor 
| and the realities of life. 2 
There are various scenes chiefly in relation to country society. 
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One of these is when Lancelot accompanies Tregarva to a country 
fair,a sad and terrible picture of the “bold peasantry.” After wan- 
dering about disappointed with the absence of sports, merriment, or 
humour however poor or coarse, Lancelot enters a booth, and, under 
the guidance of Tregarva, looks and listens to what is going on. 
‘*-* You'll see something, if you look round, sir, a great deal easier to ex- 
— I should have thought, a great deal easier to cure—than want of 


* ¢ And what is that ?’ 

“ «How different looking the young ones are from their fathers, and still 
more from their dfathers! Look at those three or four old grammers 
talking together there. For all their being shrunk with age and weather, 
you won’t see such fine grown men anywhere else in this booth.’ 

“Tt was too true. Lancelot recollected now having remarked it before 
when at church; and having wondered why almost all the youths were so 
much smaller, clumsier, lower-brained, and weaker-jawed than their elders. 

** © Why isit, Tregarva >’ 

** © Worse food, worse lodging, worse nursing—and, I’m sore afraid, worse 

. There was too much filthiness and drunkenness went on in the old 
war-times, not to leave.a taint behind it, for many a generation. The pros- 
Perity of fools shall destroy them !’ 

** Oh!’ thought Lancelot, ‘for some young sturdy Lancashire or Lothian 
blood, to put new life into the old frozen South-Saxon veins! Even a drop 
of the warm enthusiastic Celtic would be better than none. Perhaps this 
Irish immigration may do some good after all.’ 

“Perhaps it may, Lancelot. Let us hope so, since it is pretty nearly 
inevitable. 

**Sadder and sadder, Lancelot tried to listen to the conversation of the 
men round him. ‘To his astonishment, he hardly understood a word of it. It 
was half articulate, nasal, guttural, made up almost entirely of vowels, like 
the speech of savages. He had never before been struck with the significant 
contrast between the sharp, clearly-defined articulation, the vivid and varied 
tones of the gentleman, or even of the London street boy, when compared 
with the coarse, half-formed growls, as of a company of seals, which he 
heard round him. ‘That single fact struck him perhaps more deeply than 
any; it connected itself with many of his ghyeiele ical fancies; it was the 
parent of man onan and plans of his after life. Here and there he 
could distinguish a sentence. An old shrunken man opposite him was 
drawing figures in the spilt beer with his pipe-stem, and discoursing of the 
glorious times before the great war, ‘ en there was more food than 
there were mouths, and more work than there were hands.’ ‘ Poor 
human nature!’ thought Lancelot, as he tried to follow one of those 
unintelligible discussions about the relative prices of the loaf and the bushel 
of flour, which ended, as usual, in more swearing and more quarreling, and 
more beer to make it up: ‘ poor human nature! always looking back, as the 
German sage says, to some fancied golden age, never looking forward to the 
real one which is coming.’ 

* ¢ But I say, vather,’ drawled out some one, ‘ they says there’s a sight 
more money in England now than there was afore the war-time.’ 

“oo a a said the old man; ‘ but it’s got into too few hands.’ 

, ee thought Lancelot, ‘ there’s a glimpse of practical sense, at 
east.’”’ 

A transient accident induces the company to call upon their 
warbler for some singing ; of which this is a sample. 

** Blackbird was by this time prevailed on to sing,” and burst out as melo- 
dious as ever, while all heads were cocked on one side in delighted atten- 
tion. 

* I zeed a vire 0’ Monday night, 
A vire both great and high; 
But I wool not tell you where, my boys, 
Nor wool not tell you why. 
The varmer he come pot out, 
To zave ’uns new brood-mare ; 
Zays I, ‘ You and your stock may roast, 
for aught us poor chaps care.’ 
«* *Coorus, boys, coorus !’ 
«* And the chorus burst out, 
* Then here’s a curse on varmers-all, 
As rob and grind the poor; 
To re’p the fruit of all their works 
In **** for evermoor-r-r-r. 
* A blind owld dame come to the vire, 
Zo near as she could get ; 
Zays, ‘ Here ’s a luck I warn’t asleep, 
To lose this blessed hett. 
They robs us of our turfing rights, 
Our bits of chips and sticks, 
Till poor folks now can’t warm their hands, 
Except by varmer’s ricks.’ 
* Then, &c.’ 

be again the boy’s delicate voice rang out the ferocious chorus, with 
something, I lot fancied, of fiendish exultation; and every worn face 
lighted up with a coarse laugh, that indicated no malice—but also no mercy.” 

The following handles the same subject in poetry ; it is the verse 
that causes Tregarva’s dismissal from the squire’s service. 

“ A ROUGH RHYME ON A ROUGH MATTER. 
“* The merry brown hares came leaping 
Over the crest of the hill, 
Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
Under the moonlight still. 
“* Leaping late and early, 
Till under their bite and their tread 
The swedes, and the wheat, and the barley, 
Lay cankered and trampled and dead. 

cher’s widow sat sighing 

the side of the white chalk bank, 

Where, under the per fir-woods, 

One spot in the ley throve rank. 
“‘ She watched a long tuft of clover, 
here rabbit or hare never ran ; 
For its black sour haulm covered over 
The blood of a murdered man. 
“ She thought of the dark plantation, 
And the hares, and her husband's blood, 
And the voice of her indignation 
Rose up to the throne of God. 
“ 6T am long past wailing and whining— 

, I —_ wept too muc: ve my life : 

ve twenty years of pining 

As.an. English bourer’s wife. 
“¢¢A labourer in Christian E 
Where they cant of a Saviour’s name, 

And yet waste men’s lives like the vermin’s 

For a few more brace of game. 
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“«¢There’s blood on your new foreign shrubs, squire ; 
There’s blood on your pointers’ feet ; 
There’s blood on the game you sell, squire, 
And there’s blood on the game you eat! 
«*¢You have sold the labouring man, squire, 
Body and soul, to shame, 
To pay for your seat in the House, squire, 
And to pay for the feed of your game. 
«‘¢You made him a poacher yourself, squire, 
When you'd give neither work nor meat ; 
And your barley-fed hares robbed the garden 
At our starving children’s feet ; 
<* ‘When packed in one reeking chamber, 
Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay ; 
While the rain pattered in on the rotting bride-bed, 
And the walls let in the day ; 
«* “When we lay in the burning fever 
On the mud of the cold clay floor, 
Till you parted us all for three months, squire, 
At the cursed workhouse-door. 
«* ¢We quarrelled like brutes, and who wonders ? 
What self-respect could we keep, 
Worse housed than your hacks and your pointers, 
Worse fed than your hogs and your sheep ? 
«+* Our daughters with base-born babies 
Have wandered away in their shame ; 
If your misses had slept, squire, where they did, 
Your misses might do the same. 
«‘ Can your lady patch hearts that are breaking 
With handfuls of coals and rice, 
Or by dealing out flannel and sheeting 
A little below cost-price ? 
«* You may tire of the gaol and the workhouse, 
And take to allotments and schools, 
But you’ ve run up a debt that will never 
Be repaid us by penny-club rules. 
«* ¢Tn the season of shame and sadness, 
In the dark and dreary day, 
When scrofula, gout, and madness, 
Are eating your race away ; 
«* © When to kennels and liveried varlets 
You have cast your daughters’ bread, 
And, worn out with liquor and harlots, 
Your heir at your feet lies dead ; 
<< When your youngest, the meally-mouthed rector, 
Lets your soul rot asleep to the grave, 
You will find in your God the protector 
Of the freeman you fancied your slave.’ 
“* She looked at the tuft of clover, 
And wept till her heart grew light ; 
And at last, when her passion was over, 
Went wandering into the night. 
«* But the merry brown hares came leaping 
Over the uplands still, 
Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
On the side of the white chalk hill.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

William Penn ; an Wistorical Biography. With an extra Chapter on 
“The Macaulay Charges.” By William Hepworth Dixon, Author of 
“ Life of Howard.” With a Portrait. 

Italy in 1848. By L. Mariotti. 

Local Self-Government and Centralization : the Characteristics of each, 
and its Practical Tendencies as affecting Social, Moral, and Political 
Welfare and Progress. Including Comprehensive Outlines of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. With copious Index. By J. Toulmin Smith, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. 

Recollections of a Rifleman’s Wife at Home and Abroad. By Mrs. Fitz 
Maurice. 

The Chronicle of Battel Abbey, from 1066 to 1176. Now first trans- 
lated, with Notes, and an Abstract of the subsequent History of the 
establishment, by Mark Antony Lower, M.A., Member of the Societies 
of Antiquaries of Normandy and of America, &c. 

The Middle Night. 

Yeast: a Problem. Reprinted, with corrections and additions, from 
Fraser's Magazine. 


Verses of Freedom and Lyrics of Love. By T. Gerald Massey, Work- 
ing Man. 
[These poems by a working man would have been better had they been 
worse; with less mechanical merit—more ruggedness in the execution. 
The ideas are of the Chartist school, perhaps a shade beyond it; and the 
expression of such ideas is often Red Republican enough; but the general 
style—the mind of the book—is imitative. Mr. Gerald Massey writes be- 
cause he has read poetry, not because he has felt it. In a few pieces the 
style harmonizes better with the ideas, especially “‘ Hope on, Hope ever” ; 
but as yet Mr. Massey rather writes rhetoric in verse than Pon, 
Musgrave, a Story of Gilsland Spa; and other Tales. By Mrs. Gordon, 
Author of “ Kingsconnell,” &c. In two volumes. : 
[Four tales or legends descriptive of English and Scottish country life or 
superstition, with sufficient story to give an interest to the accessory or sub- 
ordinate material. The style is elegant, the writer’s acquaintance with the 
life she undertakes to describe considerable, and the tales cleverly told, with 
a sprinkling of humour; but her manner is rather conventional: the book 
wants that novelty which arises from an original mind looking at fresh sub- 
jects. Mrs. Gordon, by the by, has perpetrated an anaes aggresslon : 
she ignores the Presbyterian Kirk, and calls the Episcopal the Church of 
Scotland. ] hs 
The Statutes and parts of Statutes of the Session of Parliament 1850 
(13 and 14 Victoria) relating to Magistrates, Parochial and Muni- 
cipal Law ; with Introduction, Notes, and copious Index. By Adam 
Bittleston and Edward W. Cox, Esqrs., Barristers-at-law. 
[A magistrate’s and parish-officer's ‘‘ annual’’; containing such acts or 
parts of acts of the session as relate to their function, with brief explanatory 
notes. It is the second year. ] 
Ellen Vane ; or the Tale of a Day. By J. M. 
[A slight affair. } 
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By far the most numerous books of the week are new editions, continua- 
tions, &c. Foremost among them are Mr. Charles Knight's collected parts 
of his “ National Edition of Shakspere ”’ ; forming a sightly volume “ fit for 
any com any,” and containing seven comedies. Entitled to equal rank is the 
Literal Translation of ‘The Iliad,”’ in prose, by Mr. Buckley, included in Mr. 
Bohn’s Classical Library. Something of harshness may occur occasionally in 
the inversions, literally adhered to, but the meaning and even the manner of 
Homer will be better got at than from translations in verse. Good effect from 
exact metaphrase is more possible with Homer than with any other poet, as 
Johnson has remarked—**The massy trunk of sentiment is safe by its 
solidity, but the blossoms of clocution easily drop away. . . . . I have read 
of a man who, being by his ignorance of Greek compelled to gratify 
his curiosity with the Latin printed on the arg page, declared that from 
the rude simplicity of the lines literally rendered, he formed nobler ideas of 
the Homeric majesty than from the laboured elegance of the most polished 
versions.” This edition will be found alike useful as a companion for the 
study of the original or the perusal of Pope's version. It has brief notes. 

Mr. Lane’s “ Life at the Water Cure,” with additional matter in the 
form of an olla of extracts of all sorts, followed by Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
Confessions of a Water Patient,” is chiefly remarkable for its cheapness 
and style ; a neat volume for eighteenpence. 

“Night and Morning,” and * The Pilgrims of the Rhine,’’ form two 
well-looking volumes of the cheap editions of the author’s works. The other 
new editions tell their story in the title. 

The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems of William Shakspere. 
pies by Charles Knight. The National Edition. Comedies. Vo- 
lume I. 

The Iliad of Homer, literally translated, with Explanatory Notes. By 
Theodore Alois Buckley, B.A., of Christ Church. (Bohn’s Classical 
Library.) 

Life at the Water Cure, or a Month ‘at Malvern; a Diary, by R. J. 
Lane, A.E., R.A.; with the Sequel and Confessions of a Water- 
Patient, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 

Night and Morning. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. With a 
Frontispiece by Hablot K. Browne. 

Tie Pilgrims of the Rhine. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. With 
a Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 

General History of the Christian Religion and Church. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Augustus Neander, by Joseph Torrey. New 
edition, carefully revised, by the Reverend A. J. W. Morrison, B.A. 
Volume II. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 

Chemistry of the Four Ancient Elements, Fire, Air, Earth, and Water : 
an Essay founded upon Lectures delivered before her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. By Thomas Griffiths. Second edition. 

The Lromsgrove Latin Grammar. ‘third edition. 

Monk: ; or the Fall of the Republic and the Restoration of the Monarchy 
in England, in 1660. By M. Guizot. Translated from the French, 
by Andrew KR. Scoble. (Bohn’s Shilling Series.) 

SERIAL. 

Cautions for the Times. Addressed to the Parishioners of a Parish in 

England, by their former Rector. Nos. I to V. 
{A series of cheap tracts, the publication of which has been induced by the 
excitement on the ‘* Papal Aggression.” The first number recommends agi- 
tative and legislative quiescence on the Papal attempt; because the truths 
of religion must be maintained by argument, not by law. But if not 
pe the question, this is treating it imperfectly ; since other topics than 
religious truth are involved in the matter of the “Papal Aggression.” 





| to in his designs ; 


As soon as the Cautions are fairly removed from politics to theology, they | 


improve. There is, indeed, little that is new in their exposures of the falla- 
cies and frauds of Romanism—how could there be ? but the style is easy and 


English, the argument closely and plainly put in the mode of the time, | 


the feeling liberal and genial. In a critical point of view their philosophy 


and moderation is a merit; whether something more piquant and forcible | 


would not be better adapted for popularity, is a question. ] 
PAMPHLETs. 
Historical and Practical Remarks on the Papal Aggression. By the 
Author of “ Plain Sermons on the Holy Sacraments and Services,’’ &c. 
Notes of Some Conclusions arrived at ldth-25th January 1851, in 


several Conferences between certain Roman Catholic Priests and a | 


Queen’s Counsel. Edited by Charles Purton Cooper, Esq. Third | 
edition. : 
The Government and the Irish Roman Catholic Members. Second edi- 

tion. 


The New Penal Law Considered in its bearing upon Scotland ; or two 
Letters addressed to the Right Honourable the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey. By the Right Reverend ot Gillis. 

An Appeal to the Archbishops and Bishops of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. c two Letters by Presbyter Anglicanus. 
Reprinted, by request, from the Morning Lost. 

The Huntyng and Fynding out of the Romish Fox, &e. Written _ by 
William Turner, Doctour of Physicke, &e. Amended and curtailed, 
with a short Account of the Author prefixed, by Robert Potts, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Legend of Saint Peter's Chair. 

Orations by Father Gavazzi. 

Christian Socialism and its Opponents ; a Lecture delivered at the Office 
of the Society for Promoting Working Men's Associations, 76 Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square. By J. M. Ludlow, Esq., Barrister-at- 


By Anthony Rich junior, B.A. 


aw. 
A Few Words on Indian Affairs, in a Letter to the Right Honourable 
Lord John Russell. By John Sullivan, Esq. . 
Ceylon, and the Government of Lord Torrington ; containing a Correc- 


tion of the Errors in an Article in the Quarterly Review for Decem- | 


ber 1850, entitled ** The Mysteries of Ceylon. 

Thoughts on the Principles of Taxation, with reference to a Property- 
Tax, and its Exceptions. By Charles Babbage, Esq. Second edition, 
witb additions. 

Statistics of British Commerce. 
duction, Manufacture, Imports and Exports, of the Traffic of the 
United Kingdon, in Agriculture, Minerals, Merchandise, &c. By 
Braithwaite Poole, Esq. Part I. 

Adjustment of Taxation ; an Essay. By Hlio. 

Lord John Russell. 

Historical Notice of the Progress of the Ordnance Survey in Scotland. 
By Alexander Keith Johnston, Esq., F.R.S.E., &c. (Extracted from 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society.) 

An Essay explanatory of the Tempest Prognosticator, in the Building 
of the Great Exhibition for the Works of Industry of All Nations. 
Read before the Whitby Philosophical Society, February 27th 1851. 
By George Merryweather, M.D., Whitby, the Designer and Inventor. 

A Catalogue of Books published in the United Kingdom during the 

‘ear 1850, &e. 

Supplement to Dr. Herbert Mayo's Letters on the Truths contained in 

Lopular Superstitions. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE MEETING OF WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER 
LA BELLE ALLIANCE. 

A picture of this subject by Mr. T. J. Barker, intended for engraving 
by Mr. Lewis as a companion to the print of the Waterloo Banquet, is 
now on view at Mr. Moon’s in Threadneedle Street. The costumes 
are stated to be authentic copies from the originals; the horses are after 
portraits as well as the heroes; and accuracy of fact and accessory seems 
to have been consulted throughout. This will give the engraving value 
in military eyes, and is a title to credit in all quarters; but we cannot 
quite share in thinking it singular that the subject—though it be a cul- 
minating point in history—should not have received earlier artistic record. 
Two men taking off hats to each other—whether they be Wellington and 
Blucher, or such as Dr. Johnson’s man, “ whose hat was in his hand”— 
do not constitute the stuff of an historical picture. 


AT 


PAINTED 
BY J. 


BY WINTERHALTER, 
FALD. 


PEEL AND WELLINGTON, 


AND ENGRAVED 

The picture from which this mezzotint engraving is taken was painted 
in 1844, by command of the Queen. Both the Duke and Sir Robert are 
represented standing, with a complete absence of pose or affectation. In 
this respect we think it the most successful of Mr. Winterhalter’s works ; 
most of which are arranged with so evident an intention to look like na- 
ture, as to become, by that very cause, unnatural and constrained. There 
is something too much of what is termed flabbiness in the head of Peel. 
Messrs. Colnaghi, the publishers, inform us that the engraver composed a 
background for the plate, and actually placed it on the steel in five days. 
The mezzotint, indeed, shows that foo great ease which the process is eal- 
culated to produce : there is some want of relief, from the monotony of 
black masses. 

cook's RECOLLECTIONS.* 

Mr. Cook has undertaken to record his South-eastern experiences in a 
book of the handsomest externals, and of a size only too imposing to be 
quite convenient. We are not certain that he will find any access of 
strength in this largeness of scale. There is little comparatively to object 
but there is a great deal to wish for. They possess but 
a scanty share of striking character; whether of atmospheric effect, of 
nationalism, of distinctive texture in the various components of th «land- 
scape, or lastly, of that comprehensive quality which harmonizes and en- 
forces, without altering, those components, and stamps the result as the 
work of mind. ‘The present is not a case in which mere copyism is va- 
luable, as of places or objects previously unknown: we are tolerably 
familiarized as it is with the dry bones of these scenes, and the soul of 
them is now demanded. We have no intention, however, to depreciate 
Mr. Cook’s work; it may be fairly commended, if not loftily admired, 

* Recollections of a Tour in the Ionian Islands, Greece, and Constantinople, By 
Henry Cook. PartI. Published by M*Lean,. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 17th February, at Madeira, the Wife of Captain Kemeys Tynte, of a 
daughter. 

On the 10th March, at Castledillon, Armagh, Lady Molyneux, of a son. 

On the lth, at the Rectory, Boughton-Malherbe, Kent, the Wife of the Rev. 
Edward Moore, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Midhurst, the Wife of the Rev. Dr. Bayly, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Edinburgh, the Wife of Alexander Cruikshank, Esq., of a son. 

On the 16th, at Dedham Vicarage, Essex, the Wife of the Rev. Colin Campbell, of 
a daughter. 

On the léth, at Hazlewood Castle, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. Vavasour, of +a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 17th January, at Poonah, Bombay, Robert James Russell, Esq., of the 
Bombay Horse Artillery, to Mary Ann Louisa, daughter of the late Colonel Stratford 
Powell, Adjutant-General Bombay Army. 

On the 15th February, at Xeres de la Frontera, in Spain, Luis, son of the late 
John D. Gordon, Esq., of Wardhouse, county of Aberdeen, to Petronila, eldest 
daughter of the Marquis de Villamarta. 

On the 11th March, at St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, Charles Culliford Goodden, 
Vicar of Montacute, Somerset, and youngest son of the late Wyndham Goodden, 
Esq., of Compton House, Dorset, to Bessy Curgenson, only daughter of John Smith, 
Esq., of Notte Street, Plymouth. 

On the 13th, at Great Brickhill, George John, second son of the late Hon. and Rey. 
Edward Wingfield, to Sophia, youngest daughter of the late P. D, Pauncefort Dun- 
combe, Esq., of Great Brickhill Manor, Bucks. 

On the 13th, at Holy Trinity Church, Brompton, Lieutenant-Colonel Ellis, C.B., 
to Louisa, daughter of William Drayson, Esq., Brompton, Kent. 

On the 20th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, the Hon. Robert Rollo, Captain 
Forty-second Royal Highlanders, to Harriett Ann, eldest daughter of Sir Henry 
Ferguson Davie, Bart., M.P., of Creedy Park, Devon. 

DEATHS, 

On the 25th December, at Woburn village, near Fort Hare, British Caffraria, 
Courtney Parker Tyssen Stacey, late of her Majesty's Forty-fifth Regiment, eldest 
son of Courtney Stacey, Esq., of Sandling Place, near Maidstone, Kent; in his 26th 
year. 

“ On the 10th February, at Lucea, Jamaica, Edward Binns, Esq., M.D., Author o 
“ The Anatomy of Sleep,” &e. 
On the 18th, at Funchal, Madcira, Anna, the Wife of the Honourable Captain de 


| Blaquiere. 


Intended as a Compendium of the Pro- | 


On the 10th March, at the Woodlands, Torquay, the Rev. Peter Leigh, M.A, 
formerly Rector of Lymm, and second son of the late Egerton Leigh, Esq., of 
West Hall, High Leigh, Cheshire; in his 68th year. 

On the llth, at Shangana Castle, Bray, Lady Cockburn, Relict of the late General 
Sir George Cockburn, G.C.H.; in her 80th year. 

On the 11th, at Stepney Green, George Dowler, Esq. ; in his 93d year. 

On the 12th, at Woolwich, Jane, Relict of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John 
Dyer, K.C.B., of the Royal Artillery, and fourth daughter of the late 8. W. Halliday, 
Esq., of Twiford House, Somersetshire. 

On the 13th, at Eastwood Hall, Notts, George Walker, Esq.; in his 45th year. 

On the lth, at Binfield, Berks, Mrs. Mary Scott ; in her 91st year. 

On the Mth, at Knockbrex, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, N.B., Henry M‘Culloch, 
Esq. 

On the 15th, Augustus Frederick, fifth Earl of Albemarle. 

On the 15th, at Great Malvern, the Earl of Meath; in his 80th year. 

On the Lith, at Charles Street, Berkeley Square, Miss Byng, sister of the late 
George Byng, Esq., M.P., and of the Earl of Strafford. 

On the 15th, at Hastings, the Hon. Selena Childers ; in her 77th year. 

On the 15th, Major-General Edgar Wyatt, of the Bengal Army; in his 69th year. 

On the 16th, in Upper Grosvenor Street, Jane, Widow of the late James Eastmont, 
Esq.; in her 91st year. a 

On the 16th, in Melville Street, Edinburgh, Captain Charles Hope Reid, R.N., of 
Grangehill, Ayrshire; in his 76th year. ; 

On the 17th, at Pynes, Devonshire, Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, Bart. ; in his 
89.h year. 

as 17th, at Hopton Hall, near Lowestoft, Major-General James Cock, of the 
Hon. E. I. Co.’s Bengal Army; in his 69th year. - ; 

On the 17th, at Brook House, West Malling, Elizabeth, Relict of the late Samued 
Hatch, o Rainham, Kent; in her 90th year. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


uesday, March 18. 

Partnersuips Disso.vep.—Conibeere and Allsup, Maidstone, glass-dealers—Mel- 
lor and Donaldson, Liverpool, coal-merchants — J. an arnes, Haslingden, 
Lancashire, grocers—White and Stranger, Nottingham, surgeons—Clarkson and 
Parry, Liverpool, painters—Carr and Co. Glossop, cotton-spinners— Fluck and At- 
kins, Wotton-under-Edge, grocers—Keighley and Co. Leeds, mill-wrights; as far as 
regards H. Booth—Hill ph Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, slate-merchants; as far as 
regards A. Smithies—J. and R. Reeves, Birmingham, merchants—Loftus and Whit- 
taker, Nantwich, innkeepers—Rayner and Co. or Rayner and Brooks, Pendleton, 
bakers—Mansell and Pegge, Hastings, land-agents— Anderton and Haughton, 
Billinge, Lancashire, nail-manufacturers—Swale and Saville, Leeds, bricklayers— 
Knight and Poole, Pudding Lane, smiths —Armstrong and Hurst, Manchester, 
cotton-spinners—T. and J. Bucktrout, Bedale, Yorkshire, painters—Wilson and 
Sons, Whitehaven, thread-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Bouch sen.—-Oetzmann 
and Clark, Brewer Street, general dealers—Goodyear and Co. Hudderstield, chemists 
—Corson and Bateman, Leeds, architects—Alexander and Palmer, Cross Street, 
Shoreditch, ladies’ shoemakers— Whitmore and Co, Stowmarket, linen-drapers— 
Chapman and Heaps, Macclesfield, silk-throwers. 

Bankrupts.—Henry Watson and Joun GrorGe Fixcu, Pimlico, cement-manu- 
facturers, to surrender April 1, May 2: solicitors, Pocock and Poole, Bartholomew 
Close; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Josrru Grauam, Notting Hill 
Squace, hosier, March 24, April 28: solicitor, Semple, Duke Street, Manchester 
Square ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Aveustus Hounsnam, Ports- 
mouth, grocer, March 27, April 24: solicitors, Smith and Son, Southampton Street, 
Bl bury; Binstead, Portsmouth; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Build- 
ings—Joun Burrrey, Woolwich, victualler, March 28, May 3: solicitor, Glynes, 
Crescent, America Square ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—W1ILLiaM 
Joseru Hawtty, Woolwich, grocer, March 29, May 3: solicitor, Digby, Circus 
Place, Finsbury; official assignee, Guildhall Chambers—Roserr WiLLiaM Waicutr 
and Co. Devonshire Street, B bury, g' iths, April 1, May 6: solicitors, Em- 
met and Knight, Bloomsbury Square; Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official 
assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Joun Manrsuati, Southampton, coal-mer- 
chant, March 28, May 2: solicitors, Linklaters, Charlotte Row; Hillearys, Fen- 
church Street; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Rosrerr WiLiiAM 
Srreet, Oxford Street, victualler, March 28, May 2: solicitor, Goddard, Wood Street ; 
Official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane—Henry Scatr, Neath, iron-manufacturer, 
April 2, 30: solicitors, Watson, Moorgate Street; Heaven and Son, Bristol; official 
assignee, Hutton, Bristol. 

Crutiricates.—7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—April 10, Irving, Gloucester Street, Bloomsbury, merchant—April 10, 
Milton, Elizabeth Terrace, Islington, contractor—April 10, Willsher, South Island 
Place, Clapham Road, livery-stablekeeper—April 9, Larke, Norwich, draper. 

Divipenps.—April 8, Gray, Great Yarmouth, brewer—April 4, Whitwell, Bethnal 
Green, soap-manufacturer—April 10, Dyson, Bradford, Yorkshire, linen-draper. 

Scorcy Srquesrrations.—Graham, Portmahomack, Ross-shire, tisicurer, March 
24 a 21—Storie, Johnston, baker, March 24, April 14—Sharp, Alloa, merchant, 
March 21, April 15—Mackie, Greenock, draper, March 21, April 11—Scoon, Edin- 
—_ cattle-dealer, March 24, April 16—Harding, Glasgow, tea-dealer, March 24, 

pril 14, 








Friday, March 21. 

Partnersuirs DissoLvep.—Davidson and Lamb, Leeds, van-builders— Wadhams 
and Rymill, Thames Street, paper-agents—Whiteley and Nadin, Salford, brewers— 
Davis and Co, Oxford, land-agents; as far as regards J. Hicks—Fisher and Heath- 
cote, Pendleton, brewers— Mitchell and Allen, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, joiners— 
Hart and Co. Greenwich, starch-manufacturers ; as far as regards F. Hart—Morgan 
and Arnold, Bristol, bakers—Raistock and Atkinson, Bradford, Yorkshire, tailors— 
Goold, Brothers, Birmingham, jewellers—J. and T. Strong, Crown Court, Chancery 
Lane, stereotypers—The Briton Ferry White Lead Company, Briton Ferry, Glamor- 
Sa and Palser, Woodlands Mills, Stroud, paper-manufacturers— 

zanne and Hunt, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, surgeons—Evans and Rayson, Salford, 
cabinet-makers— Webster and Roberts, Rawtenstall, Lancashire, joiners—Raws and 
Taylor, Oldham, cotton-spinners—Allen and Robertshaw, Crawford Street, St. Mary- 
lebone, trimming-sellers—Porter and Maddison, Darfield, Yorkshire, farmers 
Stockdale and Alderson, Hawes, Yorkshire, wheelwrights—J. and C, T. Dando, 
Bristol, hat-manufacturers. 

Bankrvuricies ANNULLED.—PeTeER MANCHER, 
facturer. 

Bankrvupts.—Henry Watson, and Jown Grorce Hick, Pimlico, cement-manu- 
facturers, to surrender April 1, May 2: solicitors, Pocock and Poole, Bartholomew 
Close; official assignee, Graham—WILt1AM Josern Haw ry, Woolwich, grocer, 
March 26, May 3: solicitor, Digby, Circus Place; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Wituiam Henry Tavrz and Bass Jackson, Great Russell Street, linen- 
drapers, April 3, May 6: solicitors, Sharp and Indermaur, Devonshire Terrace, 
Marylebone ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Ronert Biacker, Ripon, 
innkeeper, April 10, May 2: solicitors, Farmery, Ripon; Naylor, Leeds; official as- 
signee, Young, Leeds—Joun Woopnovsr, Ripon, draper, March 31, April 28: 
solicitors, Norris, Manchester; Richardson and Gaunt, Leeds; official assignee 
Hope, Leeds—Smiru Treerrs, Shuckburgh, Warwickshire, dealer in mineral ores, 
March 31, April 28: solicitors, Kirby, Warwick; Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; 
Official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—James Far ry, Liverpool, laeeman, March 
31, April 23: solicitor, Williams, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool 
—Tuomas Dean, Seacombe, Cheshire, chemist, April 3, 25: solicitor, Toulmin, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool—Samur. Armstrona, Bolton-le- 
Moors, glass and china dealer, April 14, 28: solicitor, Marsland, Bolton-le- 
Moors ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Josrru Lucas Horrocks, Manches- 
ter, merchant, Apri 3, May 2: solicitors, Cunliffes and Co. Manchester; official 
assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—April 11, Gadsden, Broughton Mills, Northamptonshire, miller—April 
11, Black, Wellington Street North, bookseller—April 11, Dalby, Hythe, Kent, builder 
—April 11, Keeping, East Street, Walworth, brewer-—April 11, Macbryde, Watling 
Street, wine-merchant—April 26, Ings, Henley-in-Arden, Warwickshire, surgeon— 
April 14, Crudgington, Tipton, iron-master—April 14, Smith, Rugeley, Staffordshire, 
scrivener—April 26, Amos, Hanley, Staffordshire, scrivener—April 16, Watson, Sun- 
derland, shipbuilder—April 16, Huze, Stockport, draper—April 16, Williams, Ac- 
crington, Lancashire, draper—April 11, Crosby, Burnley, linen-draper—April 11, 
Wyatt jun. Milverton, Somersetshire, grocer—April 15, Flood and Lott, Honiton, 
Devonshire, bankers—April 14, Gilston, Leeds, draper—April 11, Dixon, Batley, dyer 
—April 17, Corbett, Llantillio Pertholey, Monmouthshire, miller—April 11, Bug- 
glen, Liverpool, victualler—April 15, Golborne and Dobbs, Liverpool, wine-merchants 
—April 15, Cheshire, Hartford, Cheshire, salt-manufacturer—April 14, Charnock, 
West Derby, baker—April 14, Brown and Todd, Liverpool, provision-merchants. 

Cerriricares.— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—April 15, Evans, Fen Ditton, Cambridgeshire, innkeeper—April 15, Mar- 
son, Newmarket, livery-stablekeeper—April 14, Leigh, Glossop, Derbyshire, cotton- 
manufacturer. 

Decrarations or Divipenps.— Pitfield, Tottington Lower_End, Lancashire, bleach- 
er; first div, of 3s, 11§d. any Thursday ; Lee, Manchester—Boyee, Southam, War- 
wickshire, grocer; first div. of 2s. 8d. any Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham—J. and 
Cc. D. Matthews, Chipping Norton, bankers; fourth div. of l}d. any Thursday; 
Valpy, Birmingham—Martin, Oxford, tailor; fourth div. of 10d. on Saturday next, 
and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Sleigh, Bedford Street, 
newspaper-proprietor; first div. of ls. 3d. on Saturday next, and the three subse- 

uent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Pine, Honiton, maltster; further div. of 
i any Tuesday after March 25; Hirtzel, Exeter—Kite, Crewkerne, wine-merchant ; 

rst div. of 6s. 8d. on any Tuesday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Coall, Exeter, grocer; further 
div. of i? any Tuesday after March 25; Hirtzel, Exeter—Tayler, Tywardreath, 
Cornwall, surgeon; first div. of 2s. any Tuesday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Loosemore, 
Tiverton, Devonshire, scrivener ; further div. of 2d. any Tuesday ; Hirtzel, Exeter— 
Dominy, Ilminster, Somersetshire, carrier; first div. of 3s. 2d any Tuesday; 
Hirtzel, Exeter—Humphrey, Brighton, wine-merchant ; second dividend of 2d. on 
March 27, and the three following Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— 
Portway, Braintree, tea-dealer; second div. of 24d. March 27, and three following 
Thursdays; Stansfield, Basinghall Street—Roden, Stamford, draper; first div. of 
5s. 6d. March 27, and three following Thursdays; Stansfield, Basinghall Street— 
Amos and Sutherland, St. Helen’s Place, merchants; fourth div. of {¢. March 27, 
and three following Thursdays; Stansfield, Basinghall Street—Wetherhilt, Down 
Street, Piccadilly, ironmonger; second div. of 2\d. March 27, and three following 
Thursdays; Stans‘icld, Basinghall Street—Fenton, West Smithfield, lead-mearchant ; 
second div. of 5d. March 27, and three following Thursdays; Stansfield, Basinghall 
St eet—Robson, Pear Street, Leicester Square, coach-currier; second div. of 2}d. 
March 22, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Starkey, 
Old Street, carpenter; second div. of 3s. March 22, and three subsequent Saturdays ; 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Devey, Whitefriars, coal-merchant; second div. of 2}d. 





Curtain Road, cabinet-manu- 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





—.. 

March 22, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Houghto: 
Dudley Grove, Paddington, ironmonger; second div. of 44d. March 22, and jn 
subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court. , baad 

Scorcu SkquestRations.—Norwell, Glasgow, silk-mercer, March 28, April 18 
Goordon, Drumblade, farmer, March 27, April 17— Dennistoun, Glasgow, merchant, 
March 28, April 18—Ord, Glasgow, house-factor, March 25, April 15. . 
seeiicebaemaienietentiinatta 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 








































| Saturd. ae wera Wednes., Thurs, Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols ......-..000+e- ma 96} 965 | 96 or 
Ditto for Account ... ° -| 963 963 | oe | 96 964 
3 per Cents Reduced . . shut | -_p — | a 
3} per Cents ......... | shat | — | — | — dust 
Long Annuities ....... .| shut —_ oe —- desis 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... shut |} — | — — siincass 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. shut | — — 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem 56pm. | 56 | 56 56 55 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent ........+..+5+ | 62 pm. | 62 a a 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
































































































Austrian .. -5p. Ct _ Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct. 
Belgian . 44— | 933 | SES svcnensens vata gt — 
Ditto 23 | — Michigan . ecee tt — ou 
Brazilian _ 913 } Mississippi (Sterlix 6 — — 
Buenos Ayres — | 54) || New York (1858) . 5 — 94 
Chilian _ 106} GOED cece ceocce t— 106 
Danish — _—_ Pennsylvania 56 — 85 
Dutch — 58§ || Peruvian... Abe 85 
Ditto - O14 | Portuguese 56 — 
French _- _ Ditto. .... a= 
Ditto _ — || Russian. 5 — | ll0exad 
Indiar _— 72 Spanish . i — 21g 
Illinois 6 — | — |) Ditto... 3 = 38h 
Kentucky. —o_ = —_— DEste (Passive). csccacsecseeccces bh 
Louisiana (Sterling) ......5 — 9exd. || Ditto (Coupons) ......ccccccsccecs 9: 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5— 8s} Venezucla Active......ccccees cove 33° 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rartways— }) Baxxs— 
Caledonian.... eee oe 15} } Australasian oe 334 
Edinburgh and Gla 37jexd. | British North American . 423 
Eastern Counties . os 5 (i ~ peeeseeene 12} 
Great N seeel 18} | Commercial of London..... 25 
Great South. and West. Ireland..; diexd | London and Westminster. . 274 
Great Western CS) | London Joint Stock ....... —— 
Hull and Selby ......... 102; | ~=—s- National of Ireland. .. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 63exd. } National Provincial .. —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ++] Bbexd Provincial of Ireland . 43 
London Brighton and South Cuasi 90} | Union of Australia , 
London and Blackwall.... ee sy Union of London... 2g 
London and North-western . 131 Mines— 
Midland ........ceeeeeees 63} || = Bolanos...... teens _ 
North British ... 10} lirazilian Imperial.. —_ 
Scottish Central.... oe 18 \ Ditto (St. John del Rey). ° 14g 
South-eastern and Dover . 28h exd Cobre Copper..... ccccee seeevees Boh 
South-western eee 34 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. .. 15 
York and North Midland ..... eee 463 
Docxs— |} General Steam 283 
East and West India. ............ M4 Peninsular and Oriental Steam.. _ 
London ......... ; 215} Royal Mail Steam .. 73 
St. Katherine .... 76 South Australian .. 24 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 15th day of March 1551. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 






Notes issued ..scsesecscccesees £27,711,690 Government Debt,........ «+e £11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... ee 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . - 13,678,315 
Silver Bullion,........ ° 33,375 





11,690 





£27,711,690 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital ,........++ £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 









ROSE cccccccccccccecccccecsccece 3,616,367 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,145,250 
.. Public Deposits’ 989 Other Securities, ......ee eee 12,904,218 
Other Deposits.. 26 Notes ...ccccee 95 





Seven Day and other bil Gold and Silver Coin . 





£36,710,174 £36,710,174 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 






























































BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. .... £317 9 | Copper, british Cakes £84 0 eo ©0680 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 510 0.. 0 0 0 
New Dollars . ° Lead, british Pig 17 10 © 000 
Silver in Bars, Standa Steel, Swedish he 415 0.. 000 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 21. 
s. 8. &. 8. s s. | . & 

Wheat, R.New 33 to36 | Rye......... 23to24 Maple..... 28 to 30 | Oats, Feed .. 16to17 

ine . 36—40 | Barley ..... White .... 23—25 | Fine .. 17—18 

Old . 35—37 | Malting. 2 Roilers . Poland ... 18—19 

White . 36—38 } Malt, Ord... 44—46 | Beans, Tick | Fine .. 19—20 

Fine ....... 38 —40 Fine ...... 46—50 ORE .cccces Potato.... 22—23 

Super. New. 40 —44 | Peas, Hog 22—% Indiau Corn, | Fine ,, 23-24 

AVERAGE . WEEKLY AVERAGE. 

Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending March 15. 
Wheat ... 37s. 34. | Rye ....... 23s, lld.| Wheat ..,. 37s. 2d. | Rye 23s. 34, 
Barley .... 22 10 Beans . 25 6 | Baricy ..... 23) «1 =| Beans 2 «6 
Oats ...... 16 3 Peas 26 4 | Oats ....... 16 G6 | Peas......0 2 8 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town-made ... per sack 40s. to 43s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 6d. per doz. 
SOCOMdS 2. cee ecceseceeceeeeeers 37 — 40 Carlow, 4l. Gs, to 44, 10s. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33. — 34 Racon, Lrish ° per cwt. 42s. to 00, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......++. 30 — 32 Cheese, Cheshir ecccves 42 60 
American .......- per barrel 21 — 22 Derby Plain .. 
Canadian 2 | Hams, York .. 





Bread, 5}d. to 7d. the 41b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate anp Lrapennatt.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Catrie at 


























s. d. 8. d@. d s. d, o@ « € SMITHFIELD. 
Beef .. 2 2to2 8to3 0 2 2to3 d4to3 8 Friday. Mondar, 
Mutton 210—3 2—310 3 4—4 4—4 8) Beasts. 657..... 3,594 
Veal... 210—3 4—4 0 3 60—4 0—4 4 Sheep. 5,000, 18,820 
Pork... 2 8—3 0—3 8 34—3 8—4 0 Calves. 208. 123 
Lamb,, 0 0—0 0—0 0 ..... 0 O—0 O— 0 O| Pigs... 350....- 280 
* To sink the offal, per § 1b. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets ..... eccccccce +. 788. to 88s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 1344 
Choice ditto.. +. 8& — M0 Wether and Ewe..........++0+0 ln — 13 
Sussex ditto... .. 76 — 84 'Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — © 
Farnham ditto ......--+6+ e+ © — O |Fine Combing............0.+0+ +. 105-1) 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuirecnartt. 

Hay, Good... . 84s. to 88s 75s. to 77s. 68s. to 759, 

Inferior ... 60 — 72 48 — 58 57 — 63 

New... o-— 0 o-oo e= 5 
Clover,...... 78 — 84 #0 — 82 75 — 80 
Wheat Straw...........00+ 27 — 30 21 — 28 22 — 26 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil. ...........+...-percwt. £113 © | Tea, Bohea, fine...perlb.* 0s, 1d.to 0s. 34, 
|” Re artiRaltea Reed ee coe 236 @| Comgoa, Ome ....ccccorze 2 @ =I 8 
| RREREEEEEEEEEES . 113 31| Souchong, fine ......... 13 —32 4 
Linseed Oil-Cake . per 1000 910 0 | * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
| 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 76s. to 106s, 
Good Ordinary .... . 50 — 52s. 

| Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 27s. 10}4. 

| West India Molasses..... 13s. Od. to Lis. 6d, 


Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6¢. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. 

Coals, Hetton,.....seceeeeeceee 15 6 

cu 


TOOS weccccccevecccccceessees O 


0d. 
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March 22, 1851.] 
DHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — The 


Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed, 

hat the SECOND CONCERT will take place on Moxpay 
- t, the 24th instant, at the Hanover Square Rooms. Pro- 
nex” me: Sinfonia No. 11 (Grand), Haydn ; Rondo Pianoforte, 
r. W. Hl. Holmes, Mendelssohn ; Overture (Anacreon), Che- 

i. Sinfonia Eroica, Beethoven ; Concertino (MS.), cla- 





rubini ; - 7 “ : ~ 
. Lazarus, Molique ; Overture (MS.), Schlosser. Vo- 
fag bor emrmm Miss Kearns, Miss Thornton, Miss Wil- 


Mr. Benson, and Mr. Rodda. Single tickets, 1. Is. ; 
ee chee, UU. 10s. ; triple tickets, 2/. 5s. to be obtained at 
Messrs. AvDISoN and Co.'s 210, Regent Street. 

a7 72) > 

ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Excter Hall.—Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—Wepwespvy, 
Mancu 26, Will be REPEATED HANDEL'S SAMSON. Vo- 
calists—Miss Birch, Miss Dolby ; Mr. Lockey, Mr. Whitworth, 
and Mr. H. Phillips. The orchestra, the most extensive avail- 
able in Exeter Hall, willconsist of (including 16 double bass- 
es) pearly 700 performers. Tickets, 3s. ; reserved seats in area 
or ery, 5s. ; central area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each ; at 
the Society office, 6, in Exeter Hall; or of Mr. Bowxey, 53, 


Charing Cross. — 
RT-UNION OF LONDON. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The Subscription List 
closes 31st instant. Each Prizeholder will be entitled to se- 
ject for himself a work of art, as heretofore. Every Sub- 
scriber will have for each guinea the choice of one of two 
line-engravings—* The Burial of Harold,” by F. Bacon, after 
F. R. Pickersgill, A-R.A. or “ The Villa of Lucullus,” by J. T. 
Wilmore, A.B.R.A. after W. L. Leitch, and a volume of Wood- 
engravings, by eminent Artists, illustrating Goldsmith's 
Poem of “ The Traveller.” “The Villa of Lucullus” is now 


: GEORGE GODWIN, | 205 
ready west Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, ” § Hon. Sees. 























LITERARY PROPERTY.—The Proprictors have to an- 
nounce that the Stock, Copyright, Stereotype Plates, En- 
graved Piates, Wood-cuts, &c. of THE CABINET CYCLO 
PEDIA, edited by Dr. Lanvnen, comprising Works written 
by Sir Warrsr Scorr, Roesear Sovrney, 

Sir James MackINTosn, Sir Davip Brewster, 

Sir Joun Henscue, Dr. Larpner, 

Tuomas Moone, Professor De Morncay, 

Bishop Tatrtwatt, And other eminent Writers, 
in 133 Volumes, will be Sold by Auction, without reserve, 
by Mr. HODGSON, at the London Coffechouse, Ludgate Hill, 
early in April. 

*,* Catalogues and full Particulars, with the Conditions of 
the Sale, will shortly be ready, and may be had of Mr. Hope- 
son, 192, Fleet Street. 

Tia ih A Bd r y 
OR PORT LYTTELTON, CANTER- 
BURY SETTLEMENT, and other PORTS in NEW 
ZEALAND, the first-class Passenger Ship DOMINION, 584 
tons register, lying in the East India Docks, Chartered and 
Provisioned by the Canterbury Association, to scilon the sth 
May. Rates of passage—Chicf Cabi bin between 
decks,) 42l. ; Second Cabin For freight, 
, or further information, apply to Fitoy and Co, 157, 
Fenchurch Strect; J. Stayner, 110, Fenchurch Street; or to 
Faeperick Youno, Manager of Shipping for the Canterbury 
Association, 74, Cornhill. 


prrorTaNT SALE OF VALUABLE 





























Chartered by the Canterbury Association, and appointed to 
Sail from the Port of London on ‘Tuesday 8th April, 
OR CANTERBURY, NELSON, AND 
NEW PLYMOUTH, NEW ZEALAND, the fine Passen- 
ger Ship LABUAN, A 1, 547 tons register, lying in the East 
India Docks. Watrer Scorr, Commander. Rates of passage 
to Canterbury, Provisions Medicine, and Medical Comforts, in- 
eluded ; Each Person 14 years old and upwards—Chief Cabin, 













421.; Second Cabin, 25/.; Stecrage, 16/. Children under 11 
one-half. This ship has superior accommodations, and will 









take out a Clergyman, an Elementary Schoolmaster, and an 
experienced Surgeon. For freight, passage, or further infor- 
mation, apply to J. Sraynen, 110, Fenchurch Strect; or to 
Fitsy and Co. 157, Fenchurch Street. 
By order of the Committee, 
FREDERICK YOUNG, Manager of Shipping 
Shipping Office of the Canterbury Association, 74, Cornhill 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 

RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 

in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97,George 

Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 


London Board. 
Charles Graham, Esq. Chairman, 
Charles Downes, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
BE. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. Cc aitland, Esq. 
Chas. B. Curtis, Esq. n Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. . Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 

The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 31st 
December 1847 is as follows— 

Sum added 





4 








Sum added Sum 





Sum Time to policy to policy 
Assured. Assured. in 1841. in 1848, 

£ £ s.d, £ s. d. 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths. 683 68 787 100 | 
5,000 l year — 112100 | 
1,000 12 years 10000 157 10 0 

000 7 years _ 157 10 0 
1,000 l year — 22100 

500 «12 years 5000 78150 

500 4 years — 45 00 

500 l year — 11 50 511 50 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 


Pall Mall, London. 
7 ~~ 5 vary > > 
BRitTAN NIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven 
annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of five 
per cent per annum, with the option of paying off the princi- 
pal at any time, or having the amount deducted from the sum 
assured when the policy becomes a claim. 

A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and | 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradually increasing Premiums. 

_ Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
time within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the policy. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Whole Term of Life. 

















Age. Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
Seven Years. Seven Years. 
£ s. @ «. 
BD cccces  & 9 236 
40. - 39 218 4 
50 - 33 450 
OP: pensinn sees 3 6 613 4 
E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as 
to the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon 
application to the various Local Agents, or at the Office, 1, 
Princes Street, Bank. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


E ASSURANCE SO- 








E CONOMIC LIF 
i} 





4 CIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Established 
1423. Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William LV 


Directors 
The Right Hon. SirT. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
A. Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. John Mendham, Esq 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. Charles Morris, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 
Auditors. 
Edward Charrington, Esq. Capt. Robert Gordon, R.N. 
Francis Dumergue, i. John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician. 
John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab. Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. F.R.S. 27, 
Dover Street, P dent of the Royal College of Physicians. 
in Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Bruton Street 
enry Young, Esq. 12, Essex Street, Strand. 
Actnary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S 

The advantages offered by this Society are—Economy com- 
bined with Security, and lower Rates of Premiums than 
those of any other Office which entitle the assured to partici 
pate in the profits, and considerably lower than those of any 
viber Mutual Assurance Sc y. 

The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth 
year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the pay- 
ment of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy «fected 
on the Partic i », ifa claim acerue thereon prior to 
of profits. 

The Bonus declared in 1849, (arising from the whole of the 
profits upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 62) per cent on 
the Premiums received. 

Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
































Socicty. 

The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,000,000/. Income 180,000/ 
per annum. 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this 
i resulting from low premiums and a division of the 
entire profits among the assured— 
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20 20 15 10 1260 260 108 36 1404 
30 2613 5 1205 205 110 36 1375 
|) 63319 6 1140 140 118 33 1313 
uw 5 6 0 1030 30 129 30 1209 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on 
application to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Sec. 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, | 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange | 
Buildings. Established 1806, Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,180,7 
Annual Income, 148,0001. Bonuses declared, 743,0001 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Otfice, 1,886,000/. | 





President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. Chairman 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
T 







Nenry I. Alexander, Esq. homas Maughan, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, 

Alexander Henderson, M.D. Apsicy Pellatt, Esq. 

w m Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 


hard D. King, Bart. The Rev. James Sherman. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. Capt. William John Williams 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.8, 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 
of Bonuses 





Bonuses added 

subsequently, 

to be further 
jiucreased 


Date of} Sum | 
Policy.| Insured 


Original Premium 




















£ Zs. d. | 
1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished.| 2 
1st | 1000 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 lo ditto 114 18 10 
Examples of Bonuses added too 1s 








fotal with addi 














Policy | Date Sum | Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. } * | Insured. | added. ther increased. 
| £ Sekt @ ak Ui 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 | 1882 12 1 
liza 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 | 
3392 | 1820 5000 3 |} 855817 8 | 











Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office ll the principal towns 
of the United Kirgdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 


> r - , -L | 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FLRE | 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 
Offices—8 and 10, Water Street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poul- 
try, London. 
Trustees 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart. M.P. ; Adam Hodgson, Esq.; 
Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 
Directors in Liverpool, 
Chairman—W illiam Nicol, Esq. 
Deputy Chairmen 
Joseph C. Ewart, Esq. ; Joseph Hornby, Esq. 
Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. George H. Lawrence, Fsq. 
William Dixon, Esq. Harold Littledale, Esq 
William Earle, Esq. John Marriott, Esq. 
T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq Edward Moon, Esq. 
Grant, Esq. Lewis Mozley, Esq. 
ncis Haywood, Esq. Joseph Shipley, Esq. 
Robert Higgin, Esq H. Stolterfoht, Esq. 
George Holt, Esq. John Swainson, Esq 
John Hore, Esq 
Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
Directors in London 
Chairman— Willi Ewart, Esq. MP 
Deputy Chairman—George Fred. Young, Esq. 
Sir W.P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon, FP. Ponsonby 
William Brown, Esq. M.P John Ranking, Esq 
‘ Tr, Esq. M.P. J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
*rederick Harrison, Esq. Seymour Teulon, hsq. 
James Hartley, Esq. Swinton Hoult, Esq. Seere- | 
Ross D. Mangles, Esq. M.P. tary to the Company. 
Resident Secretary—Renjamin Henderson, Esq 
CONSTITU' 
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Liability of the entire body of 8 
FIRE DEPARTME 
Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Mercantile risks frecly 
insured. 
Foreign and Colonial Insurances effected. 
Premiums as in other established offices. 
Settlement of losses liberal and prompt. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety 
Bonuses not dependent on profits, being declared and gua- 
ranteed when the policy is cffected. 
Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with. 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal of policies. 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death 
Policies not disputed except on the ground of fraud. 
Full prospectuses may be had on application at the Offices 
of the Company, as above, or to its agents in the country. 


lders unlimited. 








| brushes, which act in the most surprising and 


| a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 


| above, and is at 2 
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| either a 
| 
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EGAL and other IMPORTANT DOCU- 
4 MENTS can be effectually protected from DAMP and 
VERMIN.— DAMP AND GASEOUS EXHALATIONS 
SANATORY MEASURES 
Members of Boards of Health are especially directed to 
the most effective means which they can adopt to prevent 
the injurious and often fatal effecta upon the health of the 
community, arising from exhalations that are produced from 
moisture, decayed animal matter (as in graveyards), stagnant 
water, and collections of fetid refuse, tending to produce a 
i ie state of atmosphere. In situations so affected, the 
ervious quality of the ASPHALTE of SEY» 








renders 
be relied 


im SE 
it the most perfect Pavement or Covering that can 
upon for hermetically closing, and thereby preventing the 





rising of moisture and the esca of noxious vapours. The 
present extensive application of this matcrial for covering 
roofs, terraces, and arches, for preventing the percolation of 
wet, is strong evidence of its effectivencss for the above 
I. FARRELL, Sec. 








yssel Asphalte Company, Stangate, 
near Westminster Bride, London 


> ae A Pe ; , 

HE TEETH and BREATH.—A good 
set of Teeth ever insures favourable impressions, while 
their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 
vidual, both as regards the general health, by the proper masti- 
cation of food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet 
breath. Among the various preparations offered for the pur- 
pose, ROW LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, stands un- 
rivalled in its capability of embellishing, purifying, and pre- 
serving the tecth to the latest period of life; and from its 
aromatic influence imparting sweetness and purity to the 
ce $d. per box. HKeware of spurious imitations. 
» has the words “A. Row1ranp and Sons, 
n,” engraved on the Gove nent stamp af- 
| fixed on each. Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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OSS OF TEETH.—A New and very 

4 curious Invention connected with Dental Surgery has 

been introduced by Mr. Howann, of 17, George Street, Hano- 

ver Square ; it is the production of an entirely new description 

of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 

ligatures. They so perfectly resemble natural teeth as not to 

be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. 
| 




















ill never change colour or decay, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not 
require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any painful 

| operation, and will support and preserve the teeth that are 

p,and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
invention is of importance to many persons, and those 
who are interested in it should avail themselves of Mr. How- 
| 








anp’s new discovery. 
M ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 


| brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 


to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penctrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristics, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
sful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its pre ved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
Only at Mercatre, Binorey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 5, Oxford Street 
sCebe ; va wWielTL > 

\ ESSRS. NICOLL’S REGISTERED 
4 PAI OT. This garment exemplifies in its character- 
istics the general excellence and moderate prices observed 
throughout the Establishment 

DRESS for EVENING or MORNING WEAR has its al- 
lotted space. 

UNIFORMS—Naval. Military, and Diplomatic, present, in 
their department, the unusual aspect of fair prices for cash 

ROBES—Maunicipal, Clerical, &c. have separate rooms, and 
are placed on the same footing with the above 

hoys’ CLOTHING—This is a new department, wherein 
provision is also made for the display of much elegance and 
economy. 

THE CITY ESTARLISHMENT corresponds with the 
1, CORNHILL, the entrance to the Shipping 
Department being in Change Alley. 

LIVERIES.—For these, Estimates are readily given for 
in suit or for many 















































NICOL TOGA can be used either as a cloak for the 
shoulders ¢ wrapper for the knees ; it is registered 6 and 7 
Vict., cap. and can be hadin London only, of H. J. and D. 
NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, PALETOT PATEN- 

| TEES, and MANUFACTURERS of CLOTH, REGENT 
STREET (from 114 to 120 inclusive), and 22, CORNHILL 





CAUTION—Many have assumed the use of the word “ Pale- 
tot,” but Messrs. Nicoll are the sole patentees of the design 
and material (in winter or summer substances) employed in 
the manufacture of this inexpensive and genticmanly article 
of costume IC] ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 

HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH, 
GUI SI PARLA ITALIANO 
AQUI HABLASE E SSPANOL. 


HE REGISTERED GUINEA TROU- 


SERS.—A large variety of NEW SPRING PATTERNS 








1 


| have been carefully prepared for this moderate priced and 
now highly improved garment 


Besides the price (2ls.) it 
has other advantages particularly conducive to comfort, and 
never before produced. 

H. J. and D. NICOLI 
116, 118, 120, REGEN 
LONDON. 

+ . y , 

JARVEY ’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Pan. ilies who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of thei: Harvey's 
Fish Sav request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wituias Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

F. Lazenny and Sox's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecuuaar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmen, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured «nly at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Rdwards Street, Porim n Sou 


| INN ~ FLUID 


PALETOT PATENTEES, &c. 114, 
STREET, and 22, CORNHILL, 




















Th > ; > . ; . 

SFORD’S PURE FLULD MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild apericnt it is admirably adapted for delicate fe males, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and effic acious, 
Prepared by Dinneronn and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Relts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 


able Chemists throughout the cmpire. 
“4 nl 

J[OLLOWAY'S PILLS WONDER- 

FULLY EFFICACIOUS in the CURE of a DIS- 
ORDERED LIVER.—Mr. R. W. Kirkus, chemist, of Prescot 
Street, Liverpuol, latcly informed Professor Holloway that 
a customer of his (a lady to whom he is at liberty to refer) 
has been cured by the use of these invaluable Pills of a liver 
complaint, with which she had been troubled for several 
years; and so virulent was the last attack, that even her life 
was despaired of : in this alarming state she tried Holloway’s 
Pills, the first dose of which relieved her, and by continuing 
their use for a short period, she has been restored to the en- 
joyment of perfect health. Sold by all Druggists, and at 
Professor Hottowar's Establishment, 244, Sand, London. 
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Katine’ 's""COUGH “LOZENGES — 


A certain remedyf or disorders of the Pulmonary Or- 
gans;\ n Difficulty of Breathing, in Redundancy of Phiegm, 
in Incipient Consumption (of which Cough is the most positive 
indication), they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, and in 
‘Winter Cough, they have never been known to fail. Prepared 
and sold in boxes, ls. 1jd. and tins, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 

each, by Tomas KEATING, Chemist, &e. No. 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London ; sold by all Chemists. 


yy 
PPETITE AND DIGESTION IM- 
PROVED.—LEA AND PERRINS’' WORCESTER. 
SHIRE SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, 
Chops, and all Roast Meat, Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, 
Curries, and Salad, and by its tonic and invigorating proper- 
ties enables the stomach to perfectly digest the food. The 
daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best safe- 
guard to health. Sold by the Proprietors, Lea and Perrins, 
6, Vere Street, Oxford Street, London, and 68, Broad Street, 
Worcester; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Messrs. Crosse 
and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Mere hants, bo per ; 
and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. B.—To 
uard against imitations, sce that the names of “ fs and 
errins”’ are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


+ . > . 
ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the 
Patent detached Lever Escapement, and Jewelled.—In 
silver cases, 44 guineas ; in gold cases, 10 guineas each. The 
information that every customer should obtain previous to the 
purchase of a Watch will be found in the Pamphlet published 
by T. Cox Savony and Co. Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, 
which will be forwai arded gratis on application. 


+ > y y 
FJENDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S SHOW- 
ROOMS, 39, Oxford Street, (corner of Newman Street,) No.1, 
vo. 2, Newman Street; they are the largest in the 
contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 














ane 

RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGE! ky, as cannot be approac hed else ere, either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship, while the prices are on that low scale for which his 
establishment has been so celebrated for more than a quarter 
of a century. Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and 
two sets of bars, 2/. lds, to 5/. 10s,; ditto, with Ormolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 127. 12s.; Bronzed 

fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; Steel 
Fenders, from * Js. to 6/.; ditto, with rich Ormolu orna- 
ments, from 2/ . to 7. 78. 3 Fire- Irons, from 1s. 9d. the 
set to 4/. 4s. Suovester and all other Patent Stoves, with 


radiating hearth-plates. 
ISH-COVERS and HOT WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns, 


RON BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S 


COTS.—A very large assortment of these Bedsteads, in 
iron ana brass, from 16s, 6d. each ; and Cots from 20s. each, 
fitted with dovetailed joints and patent sacking, and entirely 
free from screws, nuts, or pins. The PATENT RHEIO- 
CLINE, or easy IRON SPRING BED, which is applicable 
alike to iron and wooden bedsteads. It has been found, as an 
auxiliary to perfect rest, superior even to the water-bed. 
The new Patent Portable Bedsteads, 15s. 6d. each. Common 
Iron Bedsteads at 12s. 6d. each. 

Detailed Catalogues, with Engravings of every Iron- 
mongery article, sent (per post) free. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S stock of GENERAL FURNISH- 
ING IRONMONGERY is literally the largest in the world, 
and, as no language can be employed to give a correct idea of 
its variety and extent, purchasers are invited to call and in- 

The money returned for every article not approved 
Oxford Street, ‘corner of Newman Street.) No. 1, 
and No. 2, Newman Street, London. Established in Wells 
Street, sees, 














1 April, price 5s. with Illustrations, No. I. of 
HE ARCHITECTURAL QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW. Will contain Reviews of Books, 
and Notices of Literary, Illustrative, Structural, De- 
corative, and Mechanical Works having relation to the 
Theory and Practice of Architecture and Building, and 
to the Study and Profession of the Architect. Pros- 
pectuses at the Publisher's, Advertisements on or be- 

ore the 23d inst. 
Gro. Bett, 186, Fleet St. next St. Dunstan’s Church. 


IDE MEMOIRE TO THE MILI- 

. TARY SCIENCES, framed from officers of the 
different services, and edited by a Committee of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers.—Part I. Vol. III. is now 
published, containing 259 Wood-cuts and 63 Plates, 
royal 8vo. price 16s. ‘Part II. Vol. III. (the conclusion 
of the work) will be published this year. 

Joun Weace, 59, High Holborn. 





JAMILTON’S MODERN 


TIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 20th Edition, 








1. 

THE CREED OF 

ITS FOUNDATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
8vo. cloth, 


(Saturday, 








CHRISTENDOM ; 


By WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 
10s. 6d. 


Il. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND CENTRALIZATION ; 


The Characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendencies as affecting Social, Moral, and Political Welfare and 
Progress ; including Comprehensive Outlines of the English Constitution. With copious Index, 


By J. TOULMIN SMITH. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 


8s. 6d. 


London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





\ RS. 
4 

SON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN : 
of woman.” 


The most charming of all the works of a charming writer,” 


JAMESON’S MOST ADMIRED WORK.—*Two truly delightful volumes, 


says Blackwood’s Magazine, “‘ is MRS, JAME- 


it is a beautiful and touching commentary on the heart and mind 
Early application for this popular work, and also for THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED QUEENS 


by the same Author, should be made at the various Booksellers and Libraries, or at the Publishers’, SAUNDERS 


and OTLEY, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 











the 


DUTIES of 


8s. 





8s. 6d. 





8s. 


NEW THEOL oGIc AL JOURNAL. 
terly Journal. Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Krr- 
This Journal will embrace Theology in its widest ac- 
*,* Advertisements and Prospectuses will be received 
NEW VOLUME OF DR. WORDSWORTH’S SER- 
ond Series of 
wortnu, D.D. Canon of Westminster. 
Nos. 
CHURCH of ROME 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
—- THE PRESENT SE ASON. 
| 
MONIZED, with DEVOTIONAL REFLEC- 
1. The HOLY WEEK 
EASTER: 
The NATIVITY. 8s. 6d. 
OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Third Year.) 8». 6d, 
PELS. Second Edition. 8s. 
RIvINGToNs, St. Paul's Chure hyard, & Waterloo Place. 


On the 25th instant will be published, No. I. 4s. of 
ew THEOLOGICAL CRITIC; a Quar- 
cHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

ceptation, and several articles of each number will be 
devoted to Biblical Criticism. 

for insertion until the 21st instant. 

Rivrxorons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
MONS ON CHURCH QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
Now ready, = Svo. price 8s. in cloth, the 
( CCASION AL SERMONS, preached at 

Westminster Abbey. By Curisrorusr Worps- 
Just published, 
XIV. and XV. On SECESSIONS to 
No. XVI. On the ‘PRIVILEGES and 
the LAITY. 
Cf whom may be had, 
The FIRST SERIES. New Edition. 
; In uniform vols. small 8vo. 
YHE GOSPEL NARRATIVES THAR- 
TIONS, by the Rey. Isaac Wintiams, B.D. viz. : 
FOR LENT: 
K. Second Edition. 
2. The PASSION. Third Edition. Sys, 
FOR 
The RESURRECTION. 8s. 
FOR CHRISTMAS : 
RECENT VOLUMES: 
OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Second Year. 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUMES 
THOUGHTS on the STUDY of the HOLY GOS- 
2. HARMONY of the GOSPELS, in Parallel Co- 
lumns, in the Words of the Authorized Version. 8s. 6d. 
NEW ‘Wor oo BY THE REV. JOHN 
eee D.D. 





This day is published, New Edition, price 6s. 
revised and corrected, with Additions, 
| ECTURES for the TIMES; or IL- 
4 LUSTRATIONS and REFUTATIONS of the 
ERRORS of ROMANISM and TRACTARIANISM. 
By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. Minister of the Na- 


| tional Scottish Church, Covent Garden. 
| 


INSTRUC- | 


containing all the requisite precepts and examples on | 


the rudiments of music, 
by 61 preludes and fav ourite airs, 68 exercises, 12 chants, 
“The Pilgrim’s Song,” ‘* I will arise,” * Eve’s Lament- 
ation,” and ‘* Weep not for me,” by Grorce Barker, 
fingered by Czerny. Price 4s.; postage-free, 4s. 6d. 

** The veriest child may learn from Hamilton’s book.” 
—Vide Berwick Warder. 

London: R. Cocks and Co. New Burlington Street, 
Publishers to the Queen; and on order of all Music 
and Booksellers. 


HEORY of MUSIC. —GOTTFRIED 
WEBER'S THEORY OF MUSICAL COM- 
POSITION. Edited by Joun Bisnor. This is the 
standard work used by students throughout Germany, 
and will be found to be a real boon to the English as- 








irant. es printed in two vols. royal 8vo.. 1000 pp. 
rice 31s. 6d. 
London: Ropert Cocks aed Co. New Burlington 


Street, Publishers to the Queen. 


Official Catalogue Offic e, 29, New Bridge Street, Black- 
Sriars, and at the Exhibition Building, Hyde Park. 


’OTICE. — Advertisements intended for 
the FIRST EDITION of a Quarter of a Million 

of the Small Catalogue, as also for the First Editions 
of the Illustrated, the German, and French Catalogues, 
should be sent in immediately, in order that they may 
be classified and printed forthwith. 
1. Insurance Offices. Taverns, and Lodging- 
2. Literature and the Fine houses. 
6. eee of Public Amuse- 





rts. 
3. New Inventions. 
4. Agricultural Machines | 7. Railway and Steam- 
and Implements. boat Arrangements. 
5. House Agency—Hotels, | 8. Classification of Trades 


and Miscellaneous. 
SPICER BROTHERS, 
Wholesale Stationers, 
CLOWES and SONS, 
Printers, 


Joint Contractors to the 
Royal Commission, 


fingering, &c., and illustrated | 





I. 
PROPHETIC STUDIES; or LECTURES on DA- 
NIEL. Just published, price 9s. handsomely bound. 
IT. 
LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES, New 
Edition, with Illustrations, _ e 9s. 


IV 
a Sermon delivered before her Ma- 
Seve - enth Thousand, price 1s. 


SALVATION; 
jesty at Ba ulmoral. 


HAMMERSMITH P ROT ESTANT DISCUSSION, 
Cheap Edition, Seventh Thousand. 6s. 

*,* A full List of Works by the Rev. Dr. 
m ay be had on application of the Publishers. 
Artuur Haut, Virrve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 


Post 8vo. price 4s. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the LAW 
P of BILLS of EXCHANGE and PROMISSORY 
NOTES. For the Use of Bankers, Merchants, Traders, 
and others. By Stewart Tournay, Solicitor. 
“A very useful book, concise, dis stinct, and well- 
arranged.” — Economist. 
“Clearly written; all the general technicalities of 
the law are lucidly explained.”’— Banker's Magazine. 
** The author has executed his task carefully and ju- 
diciously.”— Atlas. 
**A convenient handbook for the 
—Times City Article. 
London ; GroompripGr and Sons, 5, 
Row; and all Bookselle rs. 


Cumming 





counting-house.” 


Paternoster 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, ; Second E dition, greatly 
enlarged 

\TRICTURE of the URETHRA, its 
h PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT; and on the 
Curative Powers of Potassa Fusa in that disease; with 
Cases. By Ropert Wane, F.R.C.S. Senior Surgeon 
to the Westminter General Dis spensary. “ Evidently 
the result of extensive experience.”— Lancet. “ We 
have little doubt of the merits of this work insuring it 
an extensive circulation.”—Medical Times. “* It should 
occupy a place in the library of every one who may be 





| 








culled upon to treat stricture.”"— Medical Gazette. 
London: J. CuurcniLt, Princes Street, Soho. 


ETON SCHOOL ELEMENTARY FRENCH BOOKs 
The Twelfth Edition, in 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound, 
\HOIX en PROSE et en VERS: suiyj 


de la Phraséologie expliquée et comparée, et pré- 


eédé de Remarques sur la Construction de Verbes 
Frangais. By J. C. Tarver, French Master, Eton 
College. 
( Part I. Choix en Prose, 3s. 6d. 
Separately, } Part II. Choix en Vers, 3s. 6d, 


Part ILI. Phraséologie, 3s. 
By the same Author 

INTRODUCTION Ala LANGUE tv SUELLE et anx 
ELEMENTS de la GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 
New Edition. 12mo. 3s. 

FAMILIAR and CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH 
EXERCISES, for Writing and viva-voce cute. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound.—Kry, 3 

he engag —emtgy sag Expliquée et Comparée, 
Edition. 12mo. bound. 

London: Loxcmay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 
RIDDLE’S LATIN LEXICON AND 
DICTIONARIES. 

A New Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. ah 31s. 6d. cloth, 
\ COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH ana 
F ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By Rev, 

J. E. Rippre, 


” Pighth 





M.A. 
. _ § The Latin-English Dictionary, 21s. 
Separately + The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. 

A New Edition, in | vol. square 12mo. 12s. bound, 

THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
AND ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 

4 The Latin-English Dictionary, 7s. 

} The English-Latin Dictionary, 5s. 6d. 
Also, a New Edition, in royal 32mo. 4s. bound, 
DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Also, in 1 vol. post 4to. price 50s. cloth, 

A COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 
LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Diction- 
aries of Dr. William Freund. 

London: Loxemax, Browx, Greex, and Lonemans: 
and Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Separate ly } 


~ Just published, | the First and Second Parts, in 4to. 
uniformly bound in cloth, price Is. each, 
(TREATISE on the THEORY and 
PRACTICE of MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 
By G. W. Rouner. 

*.* The First Part contains an exposition of 
ScaLes and InrervaLs; of the fundamental consonant 
and dissonant chords; and of the other various har- 
monic combinations which enter into the musical sys- 
tem : it treats of cadences ; of transition and modula- 
tion; of rhythmic and tonal structure; of passing- 
notes and arpeggiatura; and of the adaptation of 
music to words. The practice is shown by copious 
examples, which include some elaborate compositions 
—amongst them a double chorus in eight real parts. 
Numerous exercises are given for the student's prac- 
tice, and a Key to them accompanies the book. 

&5" The Seconp Parr treats entirely of Counter- 
Point. The student is instructed in that system 





| which admits the use of those intervals only which be- 
| long to the diatonic series of the two modes, 


and proe 
hibits all dissonances except such as arise through sus- 
pensions and passing-notes; he is at the same time 
made acquainted with those modifications of the sys- 
tem required to meet the introduction of chromatic 
progressions and fundamental dissonances, the es- 
sential properties of contrapuntal composition being 
still preserved. The text is copiously exemplified; 
several of the examples are adapted to words : the part 
concludes with a double quartett for voices. Concise- 
ness has in each part been aimed at, not, however, at 
the expense of any details that might be useful to either 
the teacher or the student. 

ti¢ Very favourable notices of the work have ap- 
peared in most of the leading Metropolitan journals— 
The Eclectic Review, Art Journal, Magazine of Science, 
Literary Gazette, Critic, Morning Post, Morning 
Ilerald, Court Journal, Bell's Life, Ww eekly Chronicle, 
Ww eekly News, Sunday Times, Weekly Dispatch, Ilus- 
trated London News, &c. &c. 

London: LoxGMan, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMANs. 


Works on ENGINEE RING, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, and the OTHER SCIENCES of 
TION 








CONSTRI 











STEVENSON'S (A ) ACCOUNT of SKER- 5%. 
RYVORE LIGHTHOUSE, with 33 Engravings 
on Steel, and 117 Wood-cuts. 4to. ..........05+ 63 
STEVENSON’S (D.) MARINE ‘SURVEY- 
ING and HYDROMETRY, with 13 Engravings 
and numerous Wood-cuts. Royal BVO. ....0s000 15 
SHIPBUILDING, by Aveustry F. B. Crevze, " 
15 Plates. 400. ...... 0. ceseseeceesesccsneres 12 
ARC «aren URE and BUILDING, by w. J 
Hoskino, F.s 35 Plates. 4to. .......-0000 ees 15 
RAILWAYS rw Lieut. Lecount, Plates and 2 
Wood-cuts, ...... cc ccescecescercssseesenceens ‘ 
STEAM and STEAM-NAV 1G. ATION, by J 
S. Russert, 80 Wood-cuts. .......6.00esee cere 9 
THE STEAM- ENGINE, by J. 5. Russert, 
248 Wood-cuts. ......cceeees cece senses scens o. 


Apam & Cuartes Biack, Edinburgh; and sold by 
Booksellers. 























March 22, 1851.] 


a , rere EeEEr “ 
HE QUARTERLY REV IEW, No. 
CLXXVI.—ADVERTISEM ENTS for the forth- 
» Number must be forwarded to the Publisher 





comin84th, and BILLS for insertion by the 26th inst. 
by ~~ Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CXC.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended _ for 

; jon are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
jneerys before + raecmaeel the 29th, and BILLS not later 


MonpayY the 31st instant. 
en: Loxoman, Brown, & Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 
assent ~ : 





~Just published, foolscap Svo. Qs. 6d. ~ 


HE MIDDLE NIGHT; A Poem. 
T Wit Pickerine, 177, Piccadilly. 








Now ready, price Twopence, 
EBT AND SURPLUS. A LETTER 
to the Right Hon. Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.?P. 
By §. Jouxson, London Omnibus and Thames Steam- 
poat Guide Office, 1, Charles Court, Strand. 
—XEW POEM ON THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. 

HE FAIR ISLAND; a Descriptive 
. InSix Cantos. By Epwunp Peet, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The Return,” “* Judge not,” &e. 
Rrvinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 





This day is published, in ] thick volume, post 8vo. 





cloth, 12s. 
Wwuuam PENN; an Historical Bio- | 


graphy, from New Sources. With an extra 
Chapter on the “* Macaulay Ch: ss.” By WILLIAM 
Herwortn Dixox. With a Portrait. 

London: CuarmMan and Hatt 193, Piceadilly. 
NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MR, 
AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 

In a few days, price 6s. 6d. bound, 

OOKWOOD. By W. 
Arxswortn, Esq. 

by GrorGe CRUIKSHANK. 
“London: Cuarman and Hawt, 193, Piceadilly. 











Just ready, in feap. price 5s. 
MEwor of the LATE REY. 
5\ HAMILTON FORSYTH, M.A. Curate of 
Weston-super-Mare, and afterwards Minister of Dowry 
Chapel, Clifton. Edited by the Rev. Epwarp Wi:son, 
M.A, Vicar of Nocton. With a Portrait. 

London: J. Harvcnarp, 187, Piceadilly. 
H" SEHOLD WORDS. A Weekly 

Journal. Conducted by Cnartes Dickens.— 
THE SECOND VOLUME will be published on the 
29th instant, price 5s. 6d. in cloth boards. Part XII. 
will be published on the 31st instant, price lld,. 





Also, 
THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE of CURRENT 
EVENTS, for Marcu, price 2¢.; or stamped, 3d. 
Office, No. 16, Wellington Street North; and all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME, 
Price One Shilling, in fancy boards, 
THITEFRIARS; 
Charles II. Vol. I. 

“A work that has achieved a world-wide reputation, 
presenting the most brilliant picture which the truth of 
history and the magic of romance were ever united in 
effecting—of a period perhaps the most interesting in 
English annals.” 

A complete List of the RAILWAY LIBRARY 

Gratis) on application. 
London: Gro. Rovriencr and Co. Soho Square. 


FRANKLIN AND THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 
In 1 vol. feap. Svo. (price 2s. 6d.) cloth gilt, 

‘IR JOHN FRANKLIN AND THE 
KJ ARCTIC REGIONS; being an Account of the 
various Expeditions for the Discovery of the North- 
west Passage, including detailed official particulars of 
the various Expeditions sent out to discover the fate 
of Sir John Franklin and the vessels under his com- 
mand. With Illustrations and Maps. By P. L. Sim- 
moxDs, Esq. many years Editor of the Colonial Maga- 
zine.— London : Gro, RovrLepGer and Co. Soho Square ; 
and all Booksellers. 


Published this day, in 1 handsome volume, 8vo. with 
Illustrations, price 9s. cloth, 
HE CHRONICLE OF BATTEL AB- 
BEY, in SUSSEX; originally compiled in Latin 
by a Monk of the Establishment, and now first trans- 
lated, with Notes and an abstract of the subsequent 
History of the Abbey By Marx Antony Lower, M.A. 
MR. LOWER’S OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
ESSAYS ON ENGLISH SURNAMES. The Third 
Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY. With numerous 
Engravings, 8vo. cloth, I4s. 
J. Russei. Surrn, 4, Old Compton St. Soho, London. 








REV. G. GILFILLAN’S SELECT BRITISH 
POESY. 
In one handsome volume, beautifully printed, with 
Frontispiece, square, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HE BOOK OF BRITISH POESY, 
Ancient and Modern; being Select Extracts from 
our best Poets, arranged in Chronological Order, from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth. With an Essay on British 
Poetry, by the Rev. Groror Grurinnan, A.M, 
*,* A valuable Gift Book. 

London: Win11am Terao & Co. 85, Queen St. Cheapside. 
ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

Price 10s. 6d. a New Edition, greatly enlarged, of 

LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 
and ROAD and RAILWAY GUIDE-BOOK 
through ENGLAND and WALES. Containing 194 
toutes, and 26 elaborately-constructed Maps and 
Charts, besides Views of the Scenery. The Index con- 
tains upwards of 5000 Names, and embraces a List of 
the Inns in all the Towns and Villages. The volume 
is tersely written, closely printed, and portable. 

‘ Forty-eight new routes, twelve engraved charts, 
and upwards of a hundred pages of letterpress, have 
been added to what in its older state was the cheapest, 
ned best, and the Landiest book of its kind.” —Specta- 
‘or. 

ApaM and Cuan.es Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by 
all Booksellers, 





or the Days of 
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NEW BOOKS 
Just Published 
By SMITH, ELDER, and Co. Cornhill 


1 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 
Volume the First—THE FOUNDATIONS. 
By JOIN RUSKIN, 

Author of ** The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
** Modern Painters,” &c. 


Imperial 8vo. with Twenty-one Plates, and numerous 
Wood-cuts from Drawings by the Author, price Two 
Guineas, in embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 


° 


ROSE DOUGLAS ; 

Or Sketches of a Country Parish: 
BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SCOTCH 
MINISTER'S DAUGHTER. 

Two volumes, post 8vo. price 21s, cloth. 


* Among domestic tales, ‘Rose Douglas may take 
the place which Wordsworth’s ‘ Lucy * occupies among 
domestic poems. A more attractive book of its placid 
order we do not often meet; we commend this nar- 
rative as one sure to interest, to retain, and to satisfy 
the heart.”—Athenaum. 

*** Rose Douglas’ is what it professes tobe. In the 
minute, homely, but delicate painting of the characters 
of the parish, we are instinctively reminded of the quiet 
genuine humour of Galt.”— Britannia, 

“The work is a faithful daguerreotype of the event- 
ful but not exciting existence of the inhabitants of 





NEW WORKS 
And Works Lately Published. 


Price 3s. 6d. INustrated by upwards of 60 Wood-cuts, 
a Fourrn Eprrion, revised and improved, of 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


| By Parrick Nem, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Secretary to the 


Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

“One of the best modern books on gardening ex- 
tant.”"— Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 

** Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of gra- 
titude to him for his excellent work on horticulture, 
which is now one of the standard works on the branch 
of science of which it treats.”—Professor Dunbar’s 
Speech in the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 


In a thick and closely-printed volume, price 16s. 
The Fourtna Eprrron of the 


, ’ Ls hl , 4 ry Vs 
WEALTH OF NATIONS, 
By Ava Surra, LL.D. 
With a Life of the Author, Notes, and Supplemental 
Dissertations, by J. R. M*Cunvocn, Esq. 
This edition contains elaborate Notes on our Moyre- 
TARY System, the Repeat of the Corn and NavicatTion 


| Laws, our CoLontat Poricy, &e. 


most of the rural districts of Scotland; it is pervaded | 


with a tone of quaint and unobtrusive piety, and its 
moral throughout is excellent.”— Edinburgh Scotsman, 


3 


MILITARY MEMOIRS 
OF LIEUT.-COLONEL JAMES SKINNER, C.B. 
Commanding a Corps of Irregular Cavalry in the Hon. 
East India Company's Service. 
By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, price 21s, cloth. 


** An interesting and important contribution to the 
history of our conquests in India. This book will 
satisfy the curiosity which many persons must hav 


felt to know more of so remarkable a person as Skinne*™* 


Iiis own account of his early life is a piece of plain, 
home'y, Defoe-like writing.” — Eraminer. 

‘This memeir will be acceptable, not only in mili- 
tary circles, but wherever courage, gallantry, and ad- 
dress are held in admiration.” — Critic, 


4 


THE BRITISH OFFICER; 
His Position, Duties, Emoluments, and Privileges. 
Being a Digest and Compilation of the Rules, Regula- 
tions, Warrants, and Memoranda relating to the 
Duties, Promotion, Pay, and Allowances of the 
Officers in her Majesty’s Service, and in that of the 
Honourable East India Company. 
By J. H. STOCQUELER, 
One volume, 8vo. price 15s. cloth extra. 


** An indispensable handbook for the military officer. 
He can scarcely become accomplished in his profession 


The Ixpex extends to fifty closely-printed pages, 
affording facilities in the consultation of the work 
which no other edition possesses to nearly so great an 
extent. 

In a beautifully-printed volume, medium Svo. price 25s. 
Illustrated by 336 Engravings on Wood, 


A CYCLOPLEDIA OF 


’ yr r 7 , 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. 
Editor of ‘** The Pictorial Bible,” &c. &c. 

*.* This work is studiously accommodated to the 
wants of the great body of the religious public. To 
all who desire to bave their perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures aided by the researches of modern travel, the dis- 
coveries of modern science, and the lights of modern 
criticism, this volume is recommended as a carefully- 
compiled abridgment of the larger work, which by 
competent authorities has been pronounced to form “@ 
delightful contrast to the crude and superficial books 
which have generally been used in this country as in- 
troductions to the Sacred Writings.” 


In two thick volumes, medium 8vo. price 3/. beautifully 
| 


without close study of it, and it will be in constant 


requisition for reference.” — Critic. 

“A very useful compilation; we can commend its 
general accuracy. It has largely supplied a deficiency 
much felt, and its execution reflects credit on the com- 
piler.”— Naval and Military Gazette, 


® 
5. 

A TRIP TO MEXICO ; 

, 

Or Recollections of a Ten Months’ Ramble 
in 1849-50. 
By a BARRISTER. 
Post 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 

** A very pleasant volume, which conveys a vivid im- 
pression of Mexican life and manners.”— Critic. 

* We are pleased with the writer's vivacity and can- 
dour, and can recommend the work as certain to afford 
instruction and entertainment.” — Globe. 

*“ The characteristics of this volume are good sense 
and information. The author writes like a man of 
science and business, as well as of pleasure. He does 
not linger on the beaten paths, but proceeds to explore 
and describe less known regions.” — Daily News, 





6. 
NOTES ON THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF SHEEPFOLDS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. 
8vo. price Is, 


London: Ssrrn, Exper, & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





printed and Illustrated, 


A CYCLOP_LEDIA OF 


> ‘ ae n T , 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
By Joun Krrro, D.D, F.S.A. 

Editor of ‘*‘ The Pictorial Bible,” &c. Assisted by Forty 
able Scholars and Divines, British, Continential, and 
American, whose Initials are affixed to their respect- 
ive Contributions. 

*.* On no work of this class has there ever been en- 
gaged the same extensive and distinguished coipera- 
tion: nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, 
either at home or abroad, containing so large an amonnt 
of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest 
of information from every source, illustrating the Sa- 
cred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on 
Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, re- 
presenting Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, 
Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than 
by written description, or by which the written text may 
be in any degree elucidated. 

“ Among the contributors are to be recognized the names 
of many of the most distinguished Biblical scholars, both 
British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say that 
this Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which 
has preceded it, and that it leaves nothing to be desired in 
such a work which can throw light on the criticism, inter- 
pretation, history, geography, archwology, and physical 
science of the Bible.”—Horne's Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures 





In a handsome vol. folio, strongly half-bound in Mo- 
rocco, gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s. a New Eorrron of 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, 
WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS, 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the 
present advanced state of geographical knowledge, and 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, 
or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with 
any other work of its class. 

The Generac Inpex, an addition without which no 
Atlas can be deemed complete, contains no fewer than 
57,000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and 
the Number of the Map in which they will be found. 

*“ We are now in possession of an‘ Atlas’ which 
comprehends every discovery of which the present 
century can boast. Nota village nor arivulet rendered 
famous by victory—not a single hamlet jotted down in 
the itinerary of the adventurous traveller-—not a single 
spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could 
determine with accuracy, has been omitted inthe maps. 
* © © © To crown the whole, there is a superb index, 
upon the most approved plan, with a faithful enumera- 
tion of latitudes and longitudes. This ‘ Atlas’ ought 
at once to supersede all other works of the kind, and 
we earnestly recommend those who are intrusted with 
the duty of education to accept it as their standard of 
correctness. No one, either in pursuit of truth on his 
own account, or attempting to direct the inquiries ot 
others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray.” 
— United Service Gazette, February 22, 1851. 


Apa™ and CHar.es Brack, Edinburgh. : 
Longman and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co.; & Hamilton, Adams, & Co. London. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 
OF POPULAR WORKS. 


BISHOP STANLEY'S FAMILIAR 
HISTORY OF BIRDS. Fourth Edition. 5s. 


Dr. HERBERT MAYO'S PHILOSO- 
PHYOF LIVING. Third Edition, enlarged. 5s. 


Dr. COOKE TAYLOR'S HISTORY of 
MOHAMMEDANISM. Third Edition. 4s. 


PROFESSOR GRIFFITHS'S CHEMIS- 
TRY OF THE FOUR ANCIENT ELEMENTS. 
Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Mi. KEIGHTLEY’S CRUSADERS. 7s. 


Rient Hoy. 8S. R. LUSHINGTON’S 
LIFE and SERVICES of LORD HARRIS. Second 
Edition. 6s. 6d. 


Mr. MILL’S SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 


Third Edition, with Additions. Two vols. 8vo. 25s. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S ELE- 
MENTS of LOGIC. Crown Octavo. 4s. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP 
MENTS of RHETORIC. Crown Octavo. 


WHATELY’S ELE- | 
4s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 
REMONSTRANCE against ROMISH 
CORRUPTIONS in the CHURCH: addressed to the 
People and Parliament of England in 1395, 18 Ric. IT. 
Now for the first time published. Edited by the Rev. 
J. Forsnaut, F.R.S. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 


II. 


The HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
ROME, to the End of the Episcopate of Damasus, 
A.D. 384. By the Rev. Epwarp J. Suzruenp, M.A. 8vo. 

[On Friday next. 











m1. 
| The LAST DAYS of OUR LORD'S 
; MINISTRY: a Course of Lectures on the Principal 
| Events of Passion Week. By Watrer Farquuar 
| Hoox, D.D. Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. Fifth V.dition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Iv. 


The Rev. T. HARTWELL HORNE’S 
INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY and 
KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. Ninth 
Edition; with Maps, Fac-similes, &c. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s, ; 

calf, 51. 
¥v 


The Right Hon. Sir JAMES STE- 
PHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRA- 
PHY. From “ The Edinburgh Review.” 2d Edition. 





PROFESSOR BURTON'S HISTORY 
of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Eighth Edition. 5s. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. | 
Twelfth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Rev. F. D. MAURICE on the RELI- 
GIONS of the WORLD and their RELATION to 
CHRISTIANITY. Second Edition. 5s. 


Rev. W. BATES’S COLLEGE LEC- | 


TURES on CIIRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. Second | 
Edition. 6s. 6d. : 


ARCHDEACON HARE’S VICTORY | 
of FAITIT. Sceond Edition. 63, 6d. | 
MISSION | 


ARCHDEACON HARE'’S 
of the COMFORTER. Second Edition. 12s. | 


BISHOP SHOR?T’S WHAT IS CHRIS- 
TIANITY? Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Dr. WHEWELL’S ELEMENTS of 
MORALITY. Second Edition. Two vols. 15s. 


WOMAN’S MISSION. Thirteenth 


Edition. 2s. 


SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE'’S MER- 
CHANT and FRIAR. Second Edition. 3s. 


LADY CALLCOTT’s LITTLE BRACK- 
EN-BURNERS; a Tale. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


SISTER MARY’S TALES on NATU- 
RAL HISTORY. Seventh Edition. 1s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BE- 
GINNERS. Third Edition, with 143 Wood-cuts. 2s. 


PROFESSOR HALL’S ELEMENTS of 
ALGEBRA. Third Edition. 5s. 


JACOBS’S FIRST GREEK READER. 
Edited by J. Epwarps, M.A. Fourth Edition. 4s. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH 
TESTAMENT. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


Rev. J. EDWARDS'S INTRODUC- 
TION to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Fifth Editipn. 
2s. 


Mr. FARR’S BIBLE BIOGRAPHY. 
Second Edition. 4s, 


EASY POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 
Thigd Edition. 1s. 


London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





vil. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By Tuomas 
in 


2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 
VI. 

The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY’S 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed 
to “The Edinburgh Review.” New Edition, complete 
in One Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8vo. 21s. ; calf, by Hayday, 30s. 

*,* Or (6th Edition) in 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s, 


Seventh Edition. 
Vols. IL, and IT. 8vo,. 32s. 


*ABINGTON MACAULAY. 


vn. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. Including his Contribu- 
tions to “* The Edinburgh Review.” New Edition, 
complete in One Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. 
Square crown 8yo, 2ls.; calf by Mayday, 30s, 


1x. 


JOANNA BAILLIES POETICAL 
and DRAMATIC WORKS. Including the Plays on 
the Passions. First Collected Edition, complete in 
One Volume; with Portrait and. Vignette. Square 
crown 8vo. 2ls.; Moroced, by Hayday, 42s. 


x 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Including the Autobiographical Prefaces 
and Notes. New Edition, complete in One Volume; 
with Portrait and Vignette. Medium 8vo, 2ls.; Mo- 
rocco by Hayday, 42s. 


xI. 

Mr. ALFRED SMEE’S ELEMENTS 
of ELECTRO-METALLURGY. Third Edition, en- 
larged; with Electrotype, and many Wood-cuts. 

Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


x1. 

The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. By 
Sir HENRY TILOMAS DE LA BECHE, C.B. F.R.S. 
In One large Volume, with numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings. 8vo. 18s. 


xt. 

COMMANDER FREDERICK E. 

PORBES’S WORK on DAHOMEY and the DAHO- 

MANS. With 10 coloured Plates and 3 Wood Engray- 
ings. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


XIV. 


LESSONS and TALES; a Reading 
Book for the Use of Children. Chiefly intended for the 
Junior Classes in Elementary Schools. Edited by the 
Rev. Ricuarp Dawes, M.A. Dean of Hereford. With 
Wood-cuts. 18mo. One Shilling. 


London: Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, and 


Lc 


NEW WORKS FOR 
MARCH. 


I. 


HISTORY of the JEWS in 
GREAT BRITAIN. By the Rev. Mosrs Mar- 
GotiouTH, Author of “ Pilgrimage to the 
Land of my Fathers,” &e. 3 vols. post 8yo. 

[On the 28th, 


II. 


NARRATIVE of TRAVELS in 
the UNITED STATES, &c. during the Year 
1850. By the Lady Emmerine Stuart Worr- 
LEY. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 


CHEAP EDITION of the 
BARONESS VON BECK’S ADVENTURES, 
Complete in One Volume, price 12s. handsomely 
bound. [Published this day. 


IV. 


THE ILLUSTRATED JOUR. 
NAL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in GREECE 
and ALBANIA. By Epwarp Lear. In royal 
8vo. with upwards of Twenty Engravings by 
the Author. [On the 26th inst. 


Vv. 


GOA and the BLUE MOUN- 
TAINS; or Six Months of Sick Leave. By 
RicHarD F. Burron, Lieut. Bombay Army, 
Author of the “ Ethnography of Scindh, &c.” 
In post 8vo. with Illustrations. — [Now ready. 


Vi. 


EVERARD TUNSTALL; a 
Story of the Kaffir War. By Tuomas Forrs- 
ver, Author of “ Rambles among the Fields 
and Fjords of Norway,”’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[On the 27th inst. 


vu. 
NILE NOTES. By a Travet- 
LER. Post 8vo. 10s. 64. [Now ready. 
vil. 


NOBODY'S SON ; or the Ad- 


ventures of Percival Mayberry. An Autobio- 
graphy. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[Published this day. 


Tx. 


A SECOND and _thoroughly- 

revised EDITION of CAPTAIN THACK- 

WELL’S NARRATIVE of the SECOND SIKH 

WAR. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*,° This edition contains much new matter, and 2 
Vindication of Lieut.-Colonel King. 


[Published this day. 


x 


The FOURTH and CONCLU- 
DING VOLUME of the NEW and CHEAPER 
EDITION of the MEMOIRS of the REIGN of 
GEORGE III. By Horace Waxrore. Edited, 
with Notes, by Sir Denis Lz Mancuanr, Bart. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 


*,* The other volumes can be had separately, 
price 10s. 6d. each. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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